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POISON  IV-Y-Y-Y-Y,  POISON  IV-Y-Y-Y-Y 

written  by  David  S.  Lee  { photographed  by  Melissa  McCaw 

Take  a closer  look  at  the  toxic  plant  that  almost 
everyone  comes  into  contact  with  at  some  point 
in  their  outdoor  adventures. 

A LEGACY  OF  EXCELLENCE 
written  by  Jim  Wilson 

Remembering  Jack  Dermid  through  his  photography. 

NATURE  THIEVES 

written  by  Geoff  Cantrell  | photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 

N.C.  Wildlife  Enforcement  has  ramped  up  its  efforts 
to  stop  the  growing  trade  in  illegally  taken  reptiles 
and  amphibians. 

A MOST  PATIENT  PREDATOR 

written  by  William  H.  Funk  j photographed  by  Todd  Pusser 

The  ancient  and  incredibly  adaptable  alligator  finds 
itself  right  at  home  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

I LOVE  JERKS 

written  by  Marty  Shaffner 

They’ve  been  around  for  nearly  80  years,  but  a new 
breed  of  jerkbaits  could  be  just  the  ticket  for  bass  and 
other  species  of  piscivorous  fish. 

MAKING  OUTDOORS  DREAMS  COME  TRUE 

written  by  Mike  Zlotnicki  { photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 

The  Dream  Hunting  and  Fishing  Program  has  been 
granting  wishes  lor  kids  who  need  a little  help. 
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Cover:  The  American  alligator  has  become  fairly  common  in  some  areas  of 
eastern  North  Carolina.  In  our  state  males  can  grow  to  about  14  feet  and 
females  to  about  8 feet,  photograph  by  todd  pusser. 

Wildlife  ill  Nin  th  Carolina  is  the  official  educational  publication  of  the  North  C arolina  Wildlilc 
Resources  Commission.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  North  Carolina’s  wildlile 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 


editor's  note 


I 've  often  wondered  how  we  trout  anglers  came  to  speak  of  our  favorite  fish  as  “educated.” 

Certainly  it's  not  a new  term  or  idea,  but  it’s  tossed  about  only  by  fly-fishermen.  I’ve 
never  heard  a bait  fisherman  complain  that  brown  trout  have  wised  up  to  Green  Giant 
niblets  and  he’s  switching  to  Del  Monte,  or  a spin  fisherman  bemoan  the  fact  that  rain- 
bow's are  dismissing  his  Mepps  spinners  in 
favor  of  Blue  Foxes. 

Sometimes  I wonder  if  we  anglers  haven’t 
given  trout  credit  for  having  more  intelligence 
than  they  do.  Perhaps  that’s  a projection  of 
ourselves  onto  our  quarry.  Trout  actually  have 
very  small  brains,  literally  pea-sized.  Someone 
once  hgured  out  that  trout  have  the  equivalent 
of  a human  IQ  of  6. 

The  whole  notion  of  educated  trout  is  not  universally  accepted  among  lly-hshermen, 
with  New  Zealand  author  Bob  'Wyatt  (“’What  Trout 'Want;  The  Educated  Trout  and  Other 
Myths” ) being  the  most  prominent  and  persuasive  naysayer  these  days.  "Wyatt  does  make  a 
lot  of  sense,  particular!)-  in  discussing  what  anglers  mean  when  they  talk  of  selective  trout 
and  w'hat  trout  are  actually  selecting  for. 

Wyatt  explains  that  trout  develop  a search  image  based  on  experience  of  what’s  good  to 
eat  and  what  isn't.  When  a trout  focuses  on  that  one  particular  food,  it  excludes  everything 
else,  whether  it’s  edible  or  not.  A trout  doesn’t  reject  your  fly  because  the  thorax  isn’t  just 
the  right  side  of  brown;  it  rejects  it  because  it’s  not  what  it  recognizes  as  food  at  that 
moment.  The  hsh  might  occasionally  experiment,  but  primarily  it  sticks  with  that  one 
food  image. 

What  of  other  fish?  We  don’t  speak  of  educated  largemouth  bass,  but  in  clear  water  I 
have  seen  them  investigate  and  turn  away  from  top-water  flies.  Sometimes,  though,  a 
change  of  fly,  perhaps  the  same  pattern  in  a larger  or  smaller  size,  will  provoke  a strike. 
Is  the  incredibly  aggressive  largemouth  being  selective  or  is  there  something  else  going 
on  that  we  anglers  don’t  grasp?  Whatever  is  taking  place,  it’s  all  part  ol  the  magic  that 
makes  fishing  so  interesting  and  at  times  so  frustrating.  Odd,  isn’t  it,  how  an  animal  ol 
such  little  brain  can  make  us  humans  feel  rather  unintelligent. 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


The  Matter  of  Access 

Thank  you  for  the  article  "River  Rights'’by  Beau 
Beasley  in  your  May-June  publication.  The 
article  accurately  summarizes  most  of  the  dif- 
ficulties with  determining  the  outcome  of  con- 
flicts between  private  property  owner’s  rights 
and  the  determination  of  what  waters  are  "open 
to  the  public."  Succinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Beasley, 
"when  anglers  simply ‘assume’ something  is 
navigable  rather  than  requesting  landowners’ 
permission,  negative  outcomes  can  occur." 

As  a lawyer  who  has  been  involved  in  navi- 
gability questions,  and  the  public’s  right  to  fish 
versus  the  personal  property  rights  of  the  land- 
owner,  I agree  that  these  issues  can  be  very 
thorny  (and  expensive)  matters.  Mr.  Beasley’s 
impartial  coverage  of  the  difficult  river  access 
and  use  issues  should  be  helpful  to  all  anglers  in 
North  Carolina.  Your  readers,  including  myself, 
are  fishing  for  their  enjoyment  and  pleasure. 
They  don’t  need  to  be  caught  up  in  the  complex 
and  expensive  issues  of  navigability  and  river 
access  and  use  issues.  Mr.  Beasley’s  article 
should  help  anglers  understand  and  avoid 
such  complications. 

James  N\.  Kimzey 
Brevard 

I would  like  to  thank  you  for  Beau  Beasley’s 
article  on  River  Rights.  No  doubt  it  will  prove 
very  helpful  to  boaters  and  fishermen  who  have 
been  uncertain  regarding  their  rights  to  fish 
and  travel  upon  our  state’s  waterways. 


There  are  a few  points  in  the 
article,  however,  that  I must 
take  issue  with.  Navigability 
is  a Federal  test.  States  are 
not  allowed  to  create  their 
own  definitions  of  navigable 
waterways.  It  is  Federal  law 
which  states:  "A  river  that  is 
navigable  in  fact,  is  navigable 
in  law.” Fortunately,  North 
Carolina’s  navigability  law  is 
very  similar  to  the  Federal 
law,  although  it  would  not 
matter  if  it  were  not  because 
navigability  has  been  defined  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  and  state  law  cannot  impose 
more  restrictive  standards  of  navigability  than 
those  at  the  Federal  level. 

Access  is  also  covered  under  Federal  law 
which  states  that  navigable  moving  waters  may 
be  accessed  by  any  "bridge  or  roadway  that 
crosses  or  abuts  said  waterway,  or  by  any  'tradi- 
tional’access  route.”  Land  owners  are  not  allowed 
to  connect  fences  to  bridge  abutments  in  any 
way  that  blocks  waterway  access. 

Municipalities  often  believe  they  have  the 
ability  to  close  their  reservoirs  to  boaters  and 
fishermen  as  they  see  fit.  They  do  not.  Build- 
ing a reservoir  on  a navigable  river  does  not 
change  that  water’s  status  as  a “navigable  mov- 
ing water.”  While  they  may  control  access  to 
their  property  and  landings,  they  may  not 
prohibit  non-motorized  craft  from  traversing 
such  waterways  at  any  time. 

As  an  example,  consider  the  municipal  reser- 
voirs built  along  North  Carolina’s  Deep  Rivei.  You 
would  be  in  your  legal  right  to  take  a canoe  or 
kayak  and  access  that  river’s  headwaters  via  any 
bridge  that  crosses  it,  then  paddle  into,  through 
and  portage  around  each  dam  (trodding  upon 
either  public  or  private  land  "in  the  least  intrusive 
manner  possible”),  until  you  reach  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  At  no  time  would  you  have  trespassed, 
been  required  to  pay  any  fee  nor  been  subject  to 
municipal  laws  or  ordinances  regulating  reservoir 
operating  hours. 

Tom  Kirkman  III 
High  Point 


What  Might  Have  Been 

The  informative  article  in  the  May-June  issue 
on  The  Plume  Hunters,  and  the  excerpt  about 
the  Currituck  Bay  Birds,  remind  us  of  the  pro- 
fligate slaughter  of  birds  and  other  wildlife  in 
our  not-distant  past.  Fortunate  we  were  to  have 
enlightened  thinkers  and  activists  in  our  state 
and  country  like  Gilbert  Pearson  and  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  to  set  us  on  a wiser  course.  Respon- 
sible and  vigilant  protection  of  our  natural  heri- 
tage and  resources  is  the  only  sane  course.  Thank 
you  for  another  great  issue. 

Jon  Maxwell 
Greensboro 

Calling  Back  Memories 

I was  thoroughly  shocked  and  extremely  pleased 
to  see  my  great  uncle  Sherman  X.  Cray’s  peg- 
and-slate  turkey  call  pictured  on  page  4 of  the 
May-June  IMildlife  in  North  Carolina  article, 
"Heeding  the  Call.”  As  a youth  growing  up  in 
Big  Run,  Pa.,  in  the  1950s,  Uncle  Sherman  to 
me  was  just  a gentle  older  man  who  drove  a 
shiny  new  Plymouth  from  Duboise  on  Sundays 
to  visit  his  sister  and  my  great-grandmother, 
Elia  Hollopeter. 

I’ll  never  forget  a picture  of  him  poised  in 
the  middle  of  a huge  flock  of  domesticated 
white  turkeys  holding  his  Cray’s  box  call  to 
show  off  the  effectiveness  of  his  wood  and 
rubber-banded  creation.  As  a child  whose  men 
folk  came  from  a long  line  of  dedicated  turkey 
hunters,  I couldn’t  understand  why  he  had  that 
picture  as  part  of  his  marketing.  However,  it 
must  have  worked  because  he  continued  to 
make  those  calls  well  into  his  70s. 

The  Cray’s  peg-and-slate  model  shown  in 
the  picture  must  have  been  an  older  creation 
from  the  1940s  because  I only  ever  recalled  the 
trunk  of  his  Plymouth  being  full  of  the  later  box 
version  he  made  in  his  basement  wood  shop. 

Thank  you  for  honoring  the  passion  of  a rela- 
tive who  would  be  pleased  to  know  his  hand- 
iwork is  still  remembered  and  valued. 

Richard  Stiles 
Asheville 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwiidlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center, 
Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712.  Please  Include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length.  For  circu- 
lation questions  contact  William  Bolton  at  919-707-0285.  Editor  Jim  Wilson  may  be  reached  at  919-707-0177  and  /Associate  Editor  Mike  Zlotnicki  at  919-707-0175. 
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WRITTEN  BY  MVIO  S.  LEE  & PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  MELISSA  McGAW 


Mea<5(eA  make  you  humpy 
And  mumps'll  make  you  lumpy 
And  chicken  pox'll  make  you  Jump  and  twitch 
A common  cold'll  fool  ya  J 

g 

And  whooping  cough  can  cool  ya 
But  poison  ivy,  Lord'll  make  you  itch!! 


©JERRY  LEIBEtIL  MIKE  STOLLER.IIil 


'Leaves  of  three,  let  it  be."  This  seemingly 
innocuous  vine  has  been  the  scourge  of 
countless  outdoor  enthusiasts. 


bet  you  would  need  to  go  to  a rather  remote  place 
on  the  planet  to  find  someone  who  is  not  familiar 
with  this  song.  And  it  would  be  harder  to  find  any- 
one in  the  South  who  has  not  had  an  experience  with  the 
plant  itself.  For  the  lucky  ones,  perhaps  the  experience 
is  only  through  a family  member  or  classmate.  In  that 
case  often  a good  laugh,  right?  If  there  were  some  way 
to  tally  up  all  the  negative  encounters  with  hornets, 
bees,  poisonous  snakes,  sharks,  disease-bearing  ticks, 
skunks,  jellyfish  stings,  lighting  and  perhaps  even  fire 
ants,  1 suspect  rashes  from  poison  ivy  would  outscore 
their  combined  suffrage. 

Poison  ivy  is  but  one  of  over  700  North  American 
plants  known  to  be  toxic  to  people  or  livestock.  The 
list  includes  algae,  fungi,  lichens,  ferns,  horsetails,  certain 
pines  and  various  flowering  plants.  The  majority  of  these 
are  poisonous  only  if  eaten,  but  poison  ivy  and  its  rela- 
tives are  unusual  in  that  their  poison  can  be  transmitted 
by  simple  contact  with  the  plant.  Did  you  ever  wonder 
about  all  the  products  that  boast  “made  of  100  percent 
natural  ingredients?”  Well,  perhaps  you  should,  because 
toxic  plants  are  packed  with  only  natural  substances. 
So  here  is  a little  hint,  don’t  try  to  eat  poison  ivy,  the  all- 
natural plant,  as  it  can  get  you  that  way  too. 

Poison  ivy,  a ubiquitous  species,  grows  throughout 
most  parts  of  the  eastern  and  central  United  States  and 
southern  Canada.  It  is  found  throughout  the  South. 
People  become  confused  because  this  plant  does  not 
always  take  on  its  ivy-like  growth  habit.  Poison  ivy  can 
grow  into  an  ivy-like  vine,  a woody  shrub  or  simply  as 
little  woody  stems  poking  upward  from  the  forest  floor. 

The  syndromes  caused  by  poison  ivy  have  been 
known  since  the  days  of  Captain  John  Smith  and  they 
have  been  described  in  various  American  Indian  cultures. 
This  plant  was  one  of  the  earliest  formally  named  North 
American  species  when  Jacob  Cornutus  described  it  in 
his  “Plantarum  Canadensis”  in  1635.  Since  then  the  tax- 
onomdc  name  has  been  revised  several  times,  and  the 
current  name  for  the  genus  does  not  even  have  a Latin 
equivalent  and  dates  back  to  one  used  by  ancient  Greeks 
for  Old  World  plants  with  similar  toxic  traits. 
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So  here  are  the  ABCs  of  concerned  people's 
most  frequent  questions. 

HOW  DOES  THE  POISON  WORK? 

The  plant  produces  an  organic  oil  called 
urushiol  which  causes  an  allergic  skin  rash 
on  contact.  This  is  known  medically  as 
urushiol-induced  contact  dermatitis.  The 
skin  rash  causes  intense  itching  and  leads  to 
the  formation  of  blisters.  Open  blisters  lead 
to  sores  and  these  sores  can  become  infected. 
The  urushiol  produced  by  poison  ivy  is  very 
potent  and  can  remain  active  for  several  years 
after  the  plant  is  dead. 

The  toxin  is  a colorless  to  milky  substance 
that  is  contained  in  the  resin  canals  of  the 
plant.  It  is  found  throughout  the  plant  — 
roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits  — and 
is  only  absent  from  the  plant's  pollen.  The 
chemistry  of  the  toxic  substance  is  a 3-fi- 
pentadccylcatechol,  and  the  sensitizing 
compounds  are  alkylated  dihydroxy  phends. 


See,  you  should  have  paid  attention  in  organic 
chemistry  class.  There  are  actually  four  dif- 
ferent poisons  in  the  chemical  chain.  The 
combination  of  the  toxin  with  skin  proteins 
starts  the  reaction. 

The  words  poisonous  and  toxic  are  used 
interchangeably  even  in  the  circular  defini- 
tions of  dictionaries.  Biologically  plants  and 
animals  that  contain  poison  are  poisonous 
(rattlesnakes,  spiders,  gila  monsters,  poison 
dart  frogs,  jellyfish,  and  mushrooms  for 
instance).  The  poison  can  be  injected  or 
ingested.  Toxic  plants  and  animals  are  ones 
that  secrete  chemicals  that  then  react  with 
chemicals  in  our  bodies  (toxic  plants,  chig- 
gers,  licking  toads  and  inhaling  chemical 
fumes).  But  there  are  all  sorts  gray  areas,  and 
some  things  could  be  toxic  to  your  skin  and 
poisonous  if  you  ate  them.  And  then  there  is 
nuclear  poisoning  and  all  the  various  deadly 
transgressions  they  do  in  James  Bond  movies. 
So  1 think  most  people  have  just  given  up  and 


use  whichever  term  gets  the  best  attention. 
But  if  you  come  in  contact  with  toxic  ivy  or 
toxic  oak  there  is  probably  no  immediate  need 
to  call  the  Poison  Control  Center’s  hot  line. 

OK,  IT  CAN  BE  BAD  STUFF; 

SO  HOW  CAN  I AVOID  IT? 

You  can  stay  indoors  or  perhaps  move  to 
Greenland.  Otherwise  it's  hard  to  stay  away 
from  poison  ivy,  as  it  grows  pretty  much 
everywhere.  Your  best  bet  is  to  learn  to  iden- 
tify the  plant.  The  plant’s  appearance  can  be 
deceptive  because  of  its  various  growth  forms. 

The  leaflets  of  poison  ivy  are  usually 
arranged  in  groups  of  three,  but  they  may 
also  appear  in  fives  or  sevens.  In  each  cluster, 
the  middle  leaflet  grows  on  a stalk  that  is 
much  longer  than  those  on  the  sides.  The 
leaflets  in  the  compound  leaf  are  usually 
fairly  equal  in  size,  but  the  individual  leaflets 
can  vary  greatly  in  size  — from  one-half  to 
2 inches  long.  Their  edges  may  be  slightly 
notched  or  smooth.  They 
are  shiny  when  young  and 
turn  a brilliant  red  in  fall.  The 
flowers  of  poison  ivy  are  yel- 
lowish to  greenish-white,  about 
one-quarter  inch  in  diameter 
and  grow  in  clusters  on  a slen- 
der stem.  Small,  berry-like, 
whitish  or  greenish  fruit,  about 
one-sixth  of  an  inch  across,  appears  after  the 
flowers  have  faded  and  are  glossy  when  ripe. 

WHAT  ABOUT  SIMILAR  APPEARING 
NON-POISONOUS  PLANTS? 

OK,  so  you  have  no  desire  to  become  a 
backyard  botanist.  Just  avoid  anything  you 
think  might  be  poison  ivy.  Recall  all  the  fun 
everyone  had  at  summer  camp  when  poison 
ivy  was  an  endless  source  of  pranks  and 
jokes,  mostly  at  others’  expense.  But  you 
can  learn  to  distinguish  poison  ivy  from 
other  native  plants  by  means  other  than  a 
trial-and-error  approach. 

There  are  a number  of  woody  vines  and 
shrubs  that  have  compound  leaves  that  are 
superficially  similar  to  poison  ivy.  Many  of 
them  grow  in  the  same  habitats,  often  side 
by  side  with  poison  ivy.  The  trifoliate  (three 
leaflets)  leaves  of  poison  ivy  are  arranged  in 
an  alternate  fashion,  and  this  combination 
alone  eliminates  many  of  the  plants  that  one 


She'd  pretty  as  a daidy  hut  lock 
cut  man  dhe'd  erazy 

She'll  really  do  you  In 
If  you  let  her  under  your  dkin 


might  confuse  with  poison  ivy.  Additionally, 
other  plants  have  a variety  of  flowers,  fruits 
and  seedpods  that  are  not  anything  like  the 
small  greenish  white  flowers  or  the  white 
berries — actually  drupes  — of  poison  ivy. 
The  simplest  thing  is  to  just  learn  what  poison 
ivy  looks  like  and  then  avoid  any  plant  that 
you  think  even  looks  like  it. 

WHAT  OTHER  TOXIC  PLANTS  DO 
WE  NEED  TO  WORRY  ABOUT? 

Other  poisonous  plants  similar  to  the  poison 
ivy  include  poison  oak  and  poison  sumac. 
For  many  people,  including  botanists,  there 
is  some  confusion  regarding  names  of  our 
toxic  plants.  This  won’t  help  one  bit,  but  you 
should  know  that  poison  ivy  is  not  an  ivy  and 
poison  oak  is  not  an  oak.  They,  like  poison 
sumac  and  other  sumacs,  are  members  of 
the  family  Anacardiaceae. 

In  its  shrub  form,  poison  ivy  is  often  called 
poison  oak.  Then  there  is  a second  species 
also  found  in  the  South  that  is  named  poison 
oak.  It  never  takes  on  vine-like  growth;  it’s 
simply  a plant  with  woody  stems  that  grows 
in  dry  sandy  habitats  where  poison  ivy  does 
not  grow.  Many  botanists  believe  that  this 
“poison  oak”  is  simply  a variety  of  poison 
ivy  and  not  a true  species.  True  poison  oak 
is  a plant  found  only  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Canada.  Our  poison 
oak  is  found  in  dry  woodlands,  thickets  and 
abandoned  fields  of  the  Coastal  Plain  and 
lower  Piedmont.  And  then  there  is  poison 
sumac,  another  plant  closely  related  to  poison 
ivy.  It  grows  in  swamps,  bogs  and  pocosins 
in  the  eastern  North  America.  It  can  grow  up 
to  15  feet  in  height,  and  like  other  sumacs 
has  compound  leaves  with  seven-11  leaflets. 

HOW  DOES  ONE  GET  POISON  IVY? 

The  following  are  the  ways  by  which  poison 
ivy  can  infect  the  body; 

• Skin  contact  with  a poison  ivy  vine  or 
shrub,  with  secondary  spreading  to  other  skin 
surfaces  by  urushiol  on  the  sufferer’s  hands. 
Try  to  avoid  rubbing  eyes  with  your  hands. 

• Skin  contact  with  items  such  as  clothing 
or  garden  tools  that  have  been  exposed  to 
urushiol  from  poison  ivy. 

• Skin  contact  with  people  or  animals  that 
have  been  exposed  to  poison  ivy.  Animals  are 
usually  immune  to  poison  ivy.  Secondary 
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Poison  ivy  most  often  has  groups  of  three 
leaves,  but  it  may  have  five  or  seven.  The 
leaves  may  be  notched  or  have  smooth 
edges.  Poison  ivy  berries  become  glossy 
when  ripe.  A big  hairy  vine  growing  up  a 
tree  is  a very  visible  warning  sign. 


exposure  is  from  contact  with  the  toxins 
themselves,  and  generally  not  contact  with 
the  rash  that  develops  later. 

• Inhalation  of  airborne  urushiol  that 
can  occur  when  a iawnmower  or  trimmer  is 
used  to  cut  down  poison  ivy  vines  or  shrubs. 
Inhalation  of  urushiol  causes  the  rash  to 
appear  on  the  lining  of  the  lungs  causing 
severe  pain  and  respiratory  distress. 

• Inhalation  of  smoke  from  burning 
poison  ivy. 

• Eating  poison  ivy. 

• While  it  is  widely  believed  that  one  can 
infect  other  areas  of  their  body  from  the  weep- 
ing blisters  or  that  it  spreads  from  scratching, 
this  is  not  generally  believed  to  be  the  case. 
Nor  can  people  spread  the  infection  from  one 
person  to  another.  Fluids  oozing  out  from  the 
blisters  cannot  spread  the  rash  on  you  or  to 
another  person.  The  oozing  blisters  are  mostly 


just  body  fluids.  But  be  careful  of  what  you 
learn  from  books.  I know  a colleague  that 
published  a paper  in  the  prestigious  medical 
journal,  The  Lancet,  on  infection  to  his  partner 
as  a result  of  sexual  transfer.  Bet  you  never 
thought  of  poison  ivy  rash  as  a sexually  trans- 
mitted disease.  Good  science  experiments 
need  to  be  confirmed  by  replicate  research,  but 
I am  unable  to  find  anything  in  the  medical 
literature  about  follow-up  studies.  I suspect 
researchers  had  trouble  recruiting  volunteers 
for  the  follow-ups.  I may  be  wrong  but  I bet 
some  college  students  would  raise  their  hands. 


I was  never  one  to  dwell  on  the  symbolic. 
I recall  a final  exam  in  American  literature 
where  the  entire  grade  rested  on  answering 
the  question  “Explain  the  religious  symbolism 
in  Steinbeck’s  “Grapes  of  Wrath.”  While  this 
was  intended  to  be  a multi-level  question  my 
answer  was  short  and  simple  “You  guys  could 
find  religious  symbolism  in  a Batman  comic 
book!”  I aced  the  test.  I was  in  high  school 
when  The  Coasters’  “Poison  Ivy”  hit  the 
charts,  and  because  of  my  disregard  for  the 
symbolic  even  back  then,  I did  not  have  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  lyrics  were  about 
anything  but  the  rashes  produced  by  the 
plant.  Now  I find  out  that  many  suspect  the 
song  is  not  about  a plant  at  all,  but  rather 
a young  lady  with  a social  disease.  The  irony 
of  my  colleague’s  published  findings  can’t 
be  ignored. 

And  speaking  of  Batman  comic  books  and 
females  that  make  you  itch,  the  idea  of  poison 
ivy  being  an  evil  female  surfaces  again.  Poison 
Ivy,  one  of  the  more  toxic  of  the  Gotham  City 
villains,  is  portrayed  as  an  eco-terrorisl,  pro- 
tecting the  environment  in  ways  that  require 
Batman’s  intervention.  Wearing  her  sexy  ivy 


She  corned  on  like  a rode  hut  everybody  knoivd 
She'll  get  you  in  Dutch 
you  can  look  hut  you  better  not  touch 
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wardrobe,  her  prominence  grew  in  both  the 
comic  books  and  films  as  the  feminism  move- 
ment even  created  a demand  for  botanical 
female  super  villains.  So  let’s  never  under  esti- 
mate the  powers  of  poison  ivy. 

WHAT  CAN  I 00  IF  I GET  IT? 

There  actually  is  no  cure,  so  prevention  is  still 
your  best  bet.  Learn  what  the  plant  looks  like, 
and  wear  sensible  clothes  when  hiking  and 
camping  m the  woods.  To  help  learn  the  plant 
there  are  a couple  of  simple  but  helpful  say- 
ings: “Leaves  of  three,  let  it  be.”  “Berries 
white,  take  flight.” 

Oh,  no,  I got  it.  Washing  with  soap  will 
serve  to  remove  the  excess  urushiol  that  could 
be  translocated  to  other  parts  of  the  body  or 
to  other  persons.  For  those  who  find  you  for- 
got to  put  the  bar  of  yellow  soap  and  bucket 
of  warm  water  m your  backpack  there  are  any 
number  of  after-the-fact  topical  lotions  and 
creams  which  soothe  the  itching  and  to  some 
degree  dry  and  control  the  extent  of  blistering. 
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So  to  make  sure  my  advice  was  on  the  right 
track  I brought  my  questions  to  my  local 
pharmacy,  Anderson  Drug  Store  in  Elizabeth- 
town. Since  this  is  a small  pharmacy,  not  a big- 
box  drug  store,  pharmacist  Gene  Anderson 
actually  took  the  time  to  talk  to  me.  He  in- 
formed me  that  Burrow’s  solution  helps  to 
dry  weeping  sores.  Oatmeal  baths  (Aveeno) 
and  calamine  lotion  help  to  reduce  itching  if 
the  lesions  are  dry.  Avoid  dressings  as  exposed 
skin  will  heal  faster.  If  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  body  is  involved  then  prescribed  oral 
steroids  may  be  in  order. 

Remember  there  is  no  known  cure.  In 
severe  cases  physicians  may  administer 
some  cortisone  derivative  under  carefully 
controlled  conditions.  For  people  especially 
prone  to  poison  ivy  prevention  by  pre-expo- 
sure oral  medications  taken  several  months 
prior  to  contact  are  available,  but  the  results 
are  controversial  and  may  have  little  effect. 
Severe  exposure  to  the  plant  is  serious,  and 
secondary  infections  and  other  complications 


are  likely.  On  occasion  exposure  can  have 
lethal  results. 

Many  people  who  frequent  the  outdoors 
and  find  themselves  exposed  to  poison  ivy 
will  rub  the  exposed  area  of  their  skin  with 
the  crushed  leaves  of  jewel  weed.  Jewel  weed 
can  often  be  found  in  areas  where  poison  ivy 
grows,  so  this  is  a quick  and  handy  solution. 
OK,  so  now  you  need  to  learn  what  two  plants 
look  like,  and  since  you  obviously  did  not  do  a 
good  job  on  learning  Rhus  radicans,  you  prob- 
ably are  not  yet  on  a fast  track  to  becoming  a 
botanist,  jewel  weed  seems  to  work  if  done  ! 
within  minutes  after  exposure,  but  this  proba-  j 
bly  varies  somewhat  based  on  an  individual’s 
sensitivity  to  the  toxin  in  poison  ivy. 

Not  everyone  who  comes  in  contact  with 
poison  ivy  reacts  to  it,  and  only  about  half 
the  population  is  sensitive  to  mild  contact 
with  the  plant.  Somewhere  between  15  and 
30  percent  of  the  population  is  immune,  or 
think  they  are.  Recall  the  stereotype  of  the 
male  student  in  movies;  loud,  brash  know- 


it-alls,  who  everyone,  including  the  teacher 
hates.  Well  we  know  from  experience  that 
they  really  do  exist  and  it’s  an  unusual  class 
that  does  not  have  at  least  one.  I had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  one  in  my  college  botany  class, 
and  then  another  years  later  in  a class  I was 
teaching,  who  each  took  delight  in  showing 
everyone  on  respective  field  trips  that  they 
were  immune  and  vigorously  rubbed  poison 
ivy  leaves  on  their  arms  and  legs.  In  the  days 
that  followed  it  was  clear  that  they  were  mis- 
taken about  their  super  powers,  and  we  all 
acquired  a new  level  of  appreciation  for  the 
plant.  OK,  I probably  should  have  informed 
my  student  of  the  changing  nature  of  one’s 
body  reaction  to  the  plant,  but  it’s  hard  to 
ignore  a good  teaching  moment.  You  have  got 
to  love  nature. 

Actually  no  one  gets  a reaction  on  first 
exposure,  but  your  body  becomes  sensitized 
to  it,  and  some  people  require  repeated  expo- 
sures before  their  skin  reacts  to  the  plant’s  oils. 
However,  most  if  not  all  people  who  continue 
to  have  no  allergic  response  will  become  sensi- 
tized over  time  with  repeated  or  concentrated 
exposure  to  urushiol.  Studies  conducted  in 
the  mid-70s  showed  that  about  40  percent  of 
people  exposed  to  the  quantity  of  urushiol  in 
just  a piece  of  a leaf  one-quarter  inch  in  dia- 
meter will  have  a reaction.  This  increases  to 
about  75  percent  in  stronger  doses. 

Even  minor  reactions  are  annoying  and 
unpleasant.  You  can  always  just  scratch,  but 
it  does  not  do  a bit  of  good,  although  it  feels 
good  while  you  are  doing  it.  You  do  have  to 
be  concerned  about  the  secondary  skin  infec- 
tions resulting  from  your  scratching  later. 

SOME  OTHER  STUFF  YOU 
MIGHT  WANT  TO  KNOW 

To  those  susceptible  to  poison  ivy  the  news 
is  increasingly  bad.  As  a result  of  land  clearing 
and  global  warming,  the  plant  is  increasing 
in  abundance  and  toxicity.  Poison  ivy  needs 
sun  and  it  thrives  in  open  situations  and  along 
the  edges  of  woodlands.  In  our  yard  in  Raleigh, 
the  plant  was  everywhere  when  we  purchased 
the  property  in  the  mid-70s,  but  as  the  forest 
matured  and  the  property  became  more  shad- 
ed it  mostly  died  out.  Today  the  plant  grows 
entirely  near  the  edges  of  our  woods  in  the 
form  of  large  woody  vines.  The  ivy  climbs 
high  into  the  pines  and  oaks,  vines  the  size 


of  my  arms  climb  40  feet  and  more  into  our 
trees.  Back  in  the  woods,  20  to  30  feet  away 
from  the  edges,  the  ivy  totally  disappeared. 
Global  warming  is  altogether  another  issue. 
Warmer  temperatures  makes  plants  more 
toxic,  as  does  increased  levels  of  carbon 
dioxide.  Both  have  a positive  effect  on  the 
concentrations  of  urushiol.  Years  back,  the 
first  summer  I worked  in  Florida,  1 had  an 
extremely  bad  reaction  to  poison  ivy.  At  the 
time  I did  not  understand  why  the  same  plant 
that  had  I frequently  encountered  many  times 
in  Maryland  with  mild  reactions,  in  Florida 
caused  severe  swelling  and  large  oozing  blis- 
ters. Studies  comparing  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  principal  active  components  of 
the  urushiol  in  poison  ivy  leaves  from  New 
York,  Maryland  and  Mississippi  showed  that 
there  is  considerable  geographic  variation  in 
the  plant’s  potency. 

The  plant  is  not  without  merit.  Poison  ivy 
is  a native  species  and  it  does  have  ecological 
utility.  A number  of  songbirds  eat  the  berries 
in  the  winter.  Downy  woodpeckers  also  eat 
the  berries  and  deer  can  eat  the  poison  ivy 
plants  and  not  be  affected  by  the  toxins.  Birds 
that  feed  on  the  plant’s  fruit  disperse  the 
seeds  in  their  droppings.  Since  I like  listening 
to  the  songbirds,  enjoy  watching  woodpeckers 
and  deer  and  like  venison,  I guess  the  fact  that 
these  animals  may  find  poison  ivy  enjoyable 
to  eat  gives  the  plant  some 
redemption — but  not 
much.  In  the  fall  the  red 
hues  of  their  colorful  leaves 
add  contrasting  colors  to  fall 
landscapes.  And  for  those  of 
us  who  enjoy  the  outdoors,  we 
need  to  appreciate  poison  ivy, 
poisonous  snakes,  hornets,  biting 
insects,  skunks  and  bears.  There  are 
vast  numbers  of  people  who  never 
venture  into  the  woods.  The  biting, 
stinging  and  irritating  flora  and  fauna 
collectively  act  to  keep  city  folks  and 
their  unattended  children  out  of  our 
woodlands  and  in  shopping  malls, 
bowling  alleys  and  at  home  with  their 
video  games.  ^ 


Regular  contributor  David  S.  Lee  is  director  of 
the  Tortoise  Reserve,  an  international  turtle 
conservation  organization. 


Without  treatment  the 
dermatitis  will  clear  up  in 
10  to  21  days.  Depending 
on  the  severity,  contem- 
porary treatment  options 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Removal  of  the  antigen 
from  the  skin  with  alcohol 
or  alkali  soap. 

2.  Application  of  cold  water 
compresses  to  alleviate 
inflammation. 

3.  Applying  commercial 
lotions  to  reduce  itching. 

4.  Local  or  systemic  adminis- 
tration of  cortisone  drugs. 

5.  Use  of  antihistaminic 
drugs  to  reduce  itching. 

6.  Use  of  antibiotics  to 
minimize  secondary 
bacterial  infections. 
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For  a dozen  years,  from  1950  to  1962,  readers  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  were  treated 
to  the  photographs  of  Jack  Dermid  each  time  they  opened  the  magazine.  Dermid, 
who  served  as  managing  editor  of  the  magazine  (and  staff  photographer  without 
benefit  of  title),  recently  passed  away  at  the  age  of  94  in  Wilmington.  He  left  behind  not  only 
family  and  friends  who  continue  to  celebrate  his  life,  but  a large  body  of  photographs  that 
show  the  great  beauty  of  our  state’s  flora  and  fauna. 

Dermid  had  few  equals,  particularly  in  black-and-white  photography,  as  his  work  on 
these  two  pages  reveal.  Even  in  black  and  white,  Dermid’s  work  brings  new  life  to  these 
fairly  common  species  — from  left,  great  egret,  wood  thrush,  least  bittern  and  the  almost 
liquid  mass  of  a bullfrog. 

Dermid  once  described  himself,  perhaps  tongue  in  cheek,  as  a jack  of  all  trades  in  his  days 
at  the  commission.  But  most  of  all  he  was  an  excellent  photographer  who  wanted  readers  of 
this  magazine  to  become  better  photographers  themselves.  He  was  a teacher  of  great  patience 
and  a very  dear  man.  ^ 
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For  much  of  his  career,  Jack  Dermid  was  fas- 
cinated with  patterns  in  nature,  as  fitted  a 
man  who  held  a master's  degree  in  biology. 
Here  Dermid  explores  with  his  camera  the 
delicate  and  repeating  patterns  in  a fern,  a 
leaf  and  turkey-tail  fungus.  Dermid  was 
known  to  spend  hours  photographing 
designs  in  nature. 
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-GcneHcsler.  long-time  jriend  and  collaborator 


Dermid's  photographic  interests  ran  the  gamut  of  subjects.  Above,  he  captured  an  egret  feather  caught 
momentarily  in  salt-marsh  cordgrass.  Below,  left  to  right,  his  lens  found  a trout  angler  at  Looking  Class 
Falls,  a white-tailed  deer,  and  rafters  on  the  Nantahala  River. 
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NX.  Wildlife  Enforcement  has 
ramped  up  its  efforts  to  stop 
the  growing  trade  in  illegally 
taken  reptiles  and  amphibians 
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Reptile  and  amphibian  smuggling  is  a multi-million  dollar  industry  and 
it  is  here  in  North  Carolina.  Snakes,  turtles,  lizards  and  frogs  are 
illegally  sought  as  pets,  for  their  skins,  to  use  as  food  and  elixirs  and 
for  the  occult.  There  is  added  profit  for  the  rare,  unusual  and  venomous. 
The  attraction  of  the  exotic,  forbidden  and  dangerous  has  a strong  appeal. 
Catering  to  those  desires  is  an  illegal  global  trade  practiced  by  dangerous 
characters  in  a world  of  schemes  and  theft  and  black-market  deals. 

Fighting  that  criminal  element  for  the 
sake  of  conservation  and  public  safety  are 
wildlife  officers  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  Sgt.  Mark  Cagle, 
for  example,  is  quickly  establishing  himself, 
here  and  nationally,  as  an  expert  on  detec- 
tion of  and  in  making  arrests  in  reptile  and 
amphibian  smuggling. 

“My  focus  had  always  been  the  enforce- 
ment of  hunting,  hshing  and  boating  laws,” 
Sgt.  Cagle  tells  me,  by  way  of  background. 
“Typical  game  warden  stuff — spending  my 
time  informing  the  public  and  maintaining 
the  law.  Then,  10  years  ago  I attended  train- 
ing at  the  North  Carolina  Justice  Academy 
on  snake  and  turtle  identification,  and 
new  laws  associated  with  those  species.  My 
thought  at  the  time,  probably  like  some  of 
my  fellow  officers,  was  when  will  we  ever 
need  this? 

“Now  1 know  the  time  has  come.”  Sgt. 
Cagle  is  based  in  Plymouth,  an  historic  town 
bordered  by  water  with  the  Roanoke  River 
and  pierced  by  U.S.  64  in  eastern  North 


Carolina,  and  the  county  seat  of  Washington 
County.  All  around  Plymouth  are  woods, 
fields  and  swamps. 

“Trial  by  fire  came  for  us  in  the  spring 
of  2008,”  Sgt.  Cagle  says.  “An  informant 
reported  some  suspicious  activity  at  a local 
motel,  something  along  the  lines  of  how  a 
cleaning  lady  went  into  a room  and  it  smelled 
something  awful.  She  heard  scratching  com- 
ing from  some  containers  stacked  in  a cor- 
ner and  when  she  peered  into  an  open  one 
to  see  what  was  in  there,  she  was  staring  at 
a big  timber  rattlesnake.  After  the  scream- 
ing and  hopping  up  and  down  stopped, 
she  ran  out.” 

Wildlife  officers  quickly  set  up  surveil- 
lance. Soon,  they  apprehended  three  men 
trying  to  leave  town  with  a stash  of  live, 
illegal  wildlife:  86  spotted  turtles,  45  Eastern 
painted  turtles,  one  wood  turtle,  13  yellow- 
bellied  sliders,  seven  snapping  turtles,  two 
Eastern  box  turtles,  41  musk  turtles,  29  mud 
turtles,  three  red-bellied  sliders,  one  timber 
rattlesnake,  one  rough  green  snake,  and 
one  red-bellied  water  snake. 

“If  sold  at  current  values,  this  haul  would 
have  brought  them  $25,692  wholesale,” 
Sgt.  Cagle  says.  “That’s  worth  more  than  25 
pounds  of  marijuana.  And  keep  that  com- 
parison in  mind.  I’ll  come  back  to  it.” 

This  case  gave  the  wildlife  officers  in  that 
jurisdiction  an  opportunity  to  build  upon 
what  they  had  learned.  They  had  to  create 
an  awareness  of  the  illegal  herpetological 
trade.  They  needed  to  be  prepared  for  these 
specialized  investigations,  which  also  meant 
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I specialized  training  and  education  of  the 
I court  system  on  why  it  constitutes  a problem, 
i “Just  like  most  people  hunting  and  fish- 
! ing,  reptile  enthusiasts  are  doing  things  right, 
i however  the  small  percentage  that  is  not  does 
i great  harm  to  our  resources”  says  Wildlife 
j Officer  Robert  Wayne,  stationed  in  Hyde 
I County.  “One  collector  whom  I had  under 
I arrest  told  me  that  if  you  don’t  think  this  is 
! going  on  in  every  county  in  your  state  then 
I you  are  crazy.”  I have  learned  through  my 
I career  that  most  reptile  poachers  like  to  go 
: to  places  that  are  protected,  like  national 
i wildlife  refuges,  because  that  is  where  the 
! best  stuff  is  often  located, 
j “The  more  exotic  the  species  is,  the  more 
I valuable  it  is  on  the  black  market,”  Wayne 
j says.  “Collectors  come  to  Hyde  County  for 
I the  Carolina  red  pigmy  rattlesnake  and  the 

■ spotted  turtle.  It  wasn’t  until  I read  the  book 
j ‘The  Lizard  King’  by  Bryan  Christy,  about 

i crimes  and  passions  of  the  world’s  most  noto- 
! rious  reptile  smugglers,  that  I realized  that 
I one  of  the  main  characters  was  a person  I 

■ arrested  in  Dare  County  for  possessing  230 
i reptiles.  It  was  then  that  I realized  this  area 

; had  a problem.” 

: The  reptile  and  amphibian  trade,  both 

i legal  and  illegal,  is  promoted  by  popular 
'■  culture;  A Richard  Avedon  photo  of  a nude 
; Nastassja  Kinski  reclining  with  an  equally 
I supine  python  becomes  a popular  image  for 
i the  1980s.  Almost  two  decades  later  and 
Britney  Spears  appears  on  TV  with  an  albino 
python  draped  across  her  shoulders  as  she 
sings.  But  conservationists  see  the  true  value 
of  these  animals.  It  should  be  mentioned 
! here  that  legitimate  herpetology  and  the 
1 collection  of  amphibians,  including  frogs, 
toads,  salamanders  and  newts,  and  collect- 
ing reptiles,  such  as  snakes,  lizards  and 
turtles,  is  fascinating  and  fulfilling,  as  long 
as  you  do  it  responsibly  and  legally. 

Rules  applying  to  possession,  collection, 
taking  and  transportation  of  reptiles,  amphib- 
ians and  other  nongame  wildlife  are  listed 
under  the  licensing  webpages  of  the  Wildlife 
Commission’s  website,  ncwildlife.org. 

“1  guess  my  interest  mainly  lies  around 
pit  viper  conservation  in  the  wild  and  to 
keep  them  in  the  ecosystem  for  my  children 
and  their  children  to  have  a chance  to  see, 
as  long  as  enough  habitat  and  open  space  to 


Top,  Zachary  Orrofthe  Randolph  Rattlesnake  Refuge  and  Research  Center  handles  a rattlesnake 
in  front  of  an  attentive  class  of  wildlife  officers.  Middle,  NCWRC  law  enforcement  officers 
listen  as  Jeff  Hall,  a commission  herpetologist,  talks  about  reptile  identification  and  safe  handling 
of  reptiles.  Bottom,  Sgt.  Mark  Cagle,  Jeff  Hall,  Zach  Orr  and  Master  Officer  Robert  Wayne  have 
worked  hard  in  the  fight  against  illegal  poaching  of  reptiles  such  as  the  hognose  snake  (opposite). 
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Orr  does  rehabilitation  for 
injured  reptiles.  He  also  sees 
a need  for  having  captive 
venomous  snakes.  “While 
trying  to  understand  | 

how  to  know  what  sus-  :|j 

tainable  numbers  in  ^ 

the  ecosystem  are,  I 
feel  we  should  have 
the  opportunity 
to  be  allowed  to 
farm  snakes 


provide  for  their  existence  can  continue,” 
says  Zachary  Orr,  director  of  the  Randolph 
Rattlesnake  Refuge  and  Research  Center,  in 
Trinity.  “Also,  captive  husbandry  has  been 
interesting  to  me,  too,  coupled  with  a strong 
interest  for  outreach  and  public  education  to 
help  conserve  these  misunderstood  critters.” 

Randolph  Rattlesnake  Refuge  is  a facility 
that  houses  a number  of  snakes,  including 
some  that  were  confiscated  by  law  enforce- 
ment from  individuals  who  either  lived 
in  an  area  where  venomous  collection  is 


for  the 


prohibited  or 
they  did  not  have 
the  proper  permits  to 
possess  North  Carolina 
protected  species.  The  facility  monitors  and 
records  species  abundance,  studies  behaviors 
and  population  trends  at  various  sites  with 
pit  viper  populations  throughout  North 
Carolina  and  surrounding  states.  They  also 
provide  snakes  to  nature  centers,  wildlife 
educators  and  various  museums. 


“These  animals  are  not  furry  or  feathery,  and  in  a natural  setting,  not  always 
easily  seen,”  Hall  says.  “But  when  kids  get  to  see  them  up  close  and  personal 
in  a safe  setting,  it  awakens  a sense  of  curiosity.” 


“We  often  conduct  learning  sessions  for 
groups  at  summer  camps,  scouts,  4-H  and 
other  youth  groups  who  make  plans  and  visit 
for  a snake  lecture,”  Orr  says.  “Or  often  I will 
pack  up  the  snakes  and  go  to  them.  And  1 do 
a couple  of  lectures  and  safe-handling  work- 
shops every  year  for  EMS,  our  local  firemen, 
animal  control  officers,  and  police,  park 
rangers  and  wildlife  officers  across  the  state.” 


ever-increasing 
demand  for  venom 
production  that  is 
being  used  in  various 
medications  and  ever- 
increasing  demands  for  such, 
for  display  specimens,  and  other 
legitimate  reasons.” 

It  is  estimated  that  31.8  million 
turtles  were  exported  out  of  the 
United  States  between  2002  and 
2005.  Sgt.  Cagle  returns  to  his 
thoughts  on  drug  trafficking  in  com- 
parison to  the  illegal  reptile  trade.  Both  are 
lucrative,  but  he  points  out  the  sentiment 
toward  smuggling  a bag  of  toads,  snakes 
and  turtles  isn’t  the  same  as  smuggling  a 
bag  full  of  narcotics.  Neither  are  the  penal- 
ties if  you  are  caught  and  convicted. 

But  perceptions  are  shifting.  Tampering 
with  wildlife  and  threatening  conservation 
causes  damages  for  all  of  us,  and  future  gen- 
erations. Destruction  of  habitat  and  loss  of 
species  is  something  taken  seriously  and 
tolerance  is  lessening. 

“Attitudes  and  actions  are  changing.  We 
have  assisted  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  with  in-service  training  in  West 
Virginia,”  Sgt.  Cagle  says.  “We  have  given 
enforcement  presentations  to  herpetological 
societies.  We  have  given  presentations  to 
our  Wildlife  Commissioners,  community 
groups  and  other  organizations,  including 
those  in  other  states.  Plus,  we  plan  to  pro- 
vide specialized  instruction  for  all  new  wild- 
life officers  when  they  go  through  recruit 
training  at  the  North  Carolina  Justice  Acad- 
emy. This  reflects  steps  that  are  leading  in  a 
positive  direction.” 
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In  October  2013,  the  Wildlife 
Commission  joined  forces  with 
other  states  and  federal  agencies 
for  a crackdown  on  illegal  wild- 
life trade  through  the  Internet. 
Titled  “Operation  Wild 
Web,”  the 


I investigation  dis- 
1 rupted  Internet-based 
[ trafficking  of  wildlife 
! species  in  violation  of  state, 

I federal  and  international  laws. 

I Cases  involved  the  unlawful  sale  of 
I protected  species,  businesses  operating 
I without  licenses,  and  illegal  fishing  and 
I hunting  violations. 

j “Some  people  may  think  operating  online 
I is  a way  to  get  away  with  taking  advantage 
I of  protected  species,”  said  Lt.  George  Wilson, 

! leader  of  Florida’s  Internet  Crimes  Unit.  “But 
! we  are  dedicated  to  working  with  our  part- 
. ners  to  stop  these  illegal  activities.  The  team- 
! work  among  agencies  for  Operation  Wild  Web 
; really  made  this  a success.” 

! The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 

: National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
, istration’s  Office  of  Law  Enforcement,  the 
' Florida  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
j Commission  and  the  Arkansas  Game  and 
' Fish  Commission  joined  together  in  that 
i investigation.  In  total,  among  all  participat- 
ing agencies,  the  operation  resulted  in  62 
arrests.  Wildlife  officers  also  assisted  more 
than  a dozen  vendors  in  North  Carolina 
either  to  gain  compliance  for  legal  trans- 
actions or  avoid  criminal  activity. 

Folks  involved  with  N.C.  Partners  in 
Amphibian  and  Reptile  Conservation  — 
NCPARC — support  those  efforts.  The  state 
chapter  of  a national  organization,  NCPARC 
is  unified  for  the  conservation  of  amphib- 
ians, reptiles  and  their  habitats.  Members 
say  reptiles  and  amphibians  face  constant 
threats  from  disease,  climate  change,  invasive 
species,  pollution  and  unsustainable  use. 
Illegal  trafficking  adds  problems  to  an  already 
troubled  herpetological  world.  Jeff  Hall,  a 
biologist  with  the  Wildlife  Commission, 


coordinator  of  the  NCPARC  chapter  and  a 
herpetology  enthusiast  extraordinaire,  is  often 
found  at  conservation  and  nature  day  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  reptile  and  amphibian  day 
events,  usually  surrounded  by  crowds  of 
very  curious  youths. 

“These  animals  are  not  furry  or  feathery, 
and  in  a natural  setting,  not  always  easily 
seen,”  Hall  says.  “But  when  kids  get  to  see 
them  up  close  and  personal  in  a safe  setting, 
it  awakens  a sense  of  curiosity.  Many  will 
want  to  touch  or  hold  a snake, 
frog  or  turtle,  which  often 
surprises  their  parents. 

“That  visceral  experi- 
ence is  exciting  for  them, 
creates  a sense  of  wonder  and 
encourages  learning.  Wildlife  educators  are 
able  to  use  that  for  our  conservation  mes- 
sage, while  creating  a lasting  memory  of 
that  moment.  I think  if  some  adults  had  a 
similar  experience  in  their  childhood,  there 
wouldn’t  be  a lot  of  the  fears  and  phobias 
surrounding  snakes  they  are  feeling  now.” 

Hall  has  spent  his  entire  career  working 
with  reptiles  and  amphibians.  He  says  even 
if  you  don’t  want  to  get  up  close  and  per- 
sonal, it  is  important  to  recognize  their  eco- 
logical value.  Tadpoles  and  larvae  keep 
waterways  clean  by  feeding  on  algae  and 
small  aquatic  insects.  Mature  reptiles  and 
amphibians  eat  large  quantities  of  insects, 
including  some  insects  that  can  transmit 
diseases  to  humans.  In  turn,  they  are  impor- 
tant food  sources  for  other  wildlife,  such  as 
fish,  mammals  and  birds. 

He  quickly  adds  it  is  equally  important 
to  recognize  the  threats  now  facing  many 
species.  With  their  permeable  skin  that  can 


easily  absorb  toxic  chemicals,  amphibians 
are  especially  susceptible  to  environmental 
pollutants.  That  trait,  along  with  habitat  loss, 
invasive  species,  infectious  diseases  and 
other  factors,  has  resulted  in  steep  popula- 
tion declines  in  many  places. 

“The  last  thing  we  need  is  added  pres- 
sure from  illegal  trade  of  native  species  and 
illegal  introduction  of  invasive  species,”  Hall 
says.  “The  whole  of  North  Carolina  conser- 
vation is  affected  by  it.” 

Geoff  Cantrell  is  a public  information  officer 
with  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 


A Wildlife  Collection  License  is  required  for  the  taking 
or  collecting  of  any  species  of  wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
except  those  species  that  are  endangered,  threatened 
and  special  concern  species.  Individuals  who  annually 
collect  fewer  than  five  reptiles  or  fewer  than  25 
amphibians  that  are  not  endangered,  threatened,  or 
special  concerned  species  are  exempt  from  the  Wild- 
life Collection  License  requirements.  An  Amphibian 
and  Reptile  Possession  Permit  is  required  for  the 
possession,  importation,  transportation,  purchase 
and  sale  of  25  or  more  individuals  of  any  combination 
of  native  amphibians  or  five  or  more  individuals  of 
native  reptiles.  This  license,  however,  does  not  author- 
ize the  collection  from  the  wild.  For  more  info,  go  to 
ncwildlife.org/licensing. 

Corn  snakes,  opposite,  and  spotted  turtles, 
below,  are  among  the  many  species  that 
have  been  caught  illegally  by  poachers. 
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An  American  alligator  basks  in  warm  shallow 
water.  The  species  is  estimated  to  be  150 
million  years  old,  even  surviving  a global 
mass  extinction  65  million  years  ago  that 
extinguished  75  percent  of  life  on  earth. 


The  ancient  and  incredibly  adaptable  alliyator  finds 
itself  right  at  home  in  eastern  North  Carolina, 

WRITTEN  BY  WILLIAM  H.  FUNK  & PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  TODD  PUSSER 
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The  young  Acrocanthosaurus  crept  up  to  the  thicket  and  paused.  Crouched  down 
low  over  his  mighty  thighs,  the  row  of  wehbed  neural  spikes  running  from  his 
neck  to  upper  tail  laid  carefully  flat  along  his  spine,  the  monster  peered  with  caution 
through  the  cycads  and  gingkoes  that  screened  his  movements  from  the  pair  of 
Tenontosaurus  energetically  browsing  ferns  on  the  far  side  of  the  marsh.  They  were 
slowly  drawing  nearer,  absorbed  in  their  feeding. 

The  predator  flexed  his  powerful  clawed  toes  in  the  mud  and  blinked  at  the  biting 
insects  swarming  about  his  4-foot  long  head.  He  felt  a ticklish  sensation  and  glanced 
down  at  the  curious  animal  like  an  outsized  worm  with  scales  that  undulated  gracefully 
across  his  enormous  instep.  He  gritted  his  awesome  teeth.  The  legless  wonders  seemed  to 
get  more  common  every  day,  along  with  those  furry  little  whiskered  creatures  that  hopped 
about  in  the  trees  and  lived  in  holes  in  the  ground.  Pathetic. 
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nature's  ways 


How  Can  Alligators  Eat  So  Much  at  One  Time? 
See  Nature’s  Ways,  page  43. 


Killing  time  was  nigh,  the  20-foot  herbivores  edging  closer  through 
the  dense  vegetation,  rearing  up  on  their  succulent  hind  legs  to  blithely 
strip  overhanging  branches  of  leaves,  then  dropping  again  to  all  fours 
with  a muddy  splat  as  they  gradually  circumnavigated  the  marsh.  Birds 
whistled  and  clattered  in  the  treetops.  Fishes  splashed  about  the  dead 
flowers  floating  in  the  bog.  The  Acrocanthosaurus  took  a long  slow 
breath  and  became  perfectly  still,  a dark  horizontal  mass  32  feet  long 
composed  of  five  and  a half  tons  of  bone,  nerve  and  muscle.  His  ser- 
rated teeth  shone  wetly  in  the  dappled  sunlight  of  evening. 

Suddenly  it  heard  a slapping  scurry  of  running  feet  coming  from 
the  far  side  of  the  marsh  and  beheld  a pack  of  11-foot  Deinonychus, 
despicably  gaudy  in  their  plumage  and  waving  their  pointless  little 
wings  in  excitement,  emerging  from  a grove  of  fern  trees.  Clearly  these 
vermin  were  set  on  having  his  supper  for  their  own;  even  as  he  watched 
the  group  of  six  fanned  out  in  a semicircle,  the  sickles  of  their  admit- 
tedly effective  hallux  claws  poised  to  slash,  and  rushed  as  one  at  the 
Tenontosaurus  pair. 

The  leaf-eaters,  properly  panicked,  came  bounding  frantically 
along  the  edge  of  the  swamp  and  crashed  headfirst  into  the  hidden 
giant,  which  promptly  seized  the  female  by  her  lovely  green  neck  and 
crushed  the  vertebrae  to  pulp.  Her  mate,  providentially  bringing  up 
the  rear,  swerved  sharply  to  avoid  her  killer  but  was  immediately 
swarmed  by  the  birdlike  butchers,  who  leapt  onto  his  back  and  began 
whickering  away  with  their  terrible  blades,  slashing  deep  into  the 
stricken  animal’s  neck  and  sides.  Shrieking  in  anguish  the  remaining 
Tenontosaurus  staggered  through  the  thickets  into  deeper  woods. 

Its  final  agonies  were  lost  to  the  Acrocanthosaurus,  by  then  noisily 
tearing  open  the  chest  cavity  of  its  prey. 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  female  Tenontosaurus  was  reduced  to  a 
stripped  and  mangled  framework,  her  entrails  and  most  of  her  muscu- 
lature torn  from  her  hot  bones  and  the  remains  sinking  slowly  into 
the  mire.  Blood  dripped  sadly  from  the  surrounding  conifers.  Only 
titanic  three-toed  prints,  gently  filling  with  water,  remained  of  the 
sated  Acrocanthosaurus. 


The  ghostly  sun  sank  to  the  whoops  and  bellows  of  North  America’s 
tropical  eastern  coast.  A pterosaur  soared  silently  eastward  into  the 
gathering  darkness,  its  vast  span  spooking  a flock  of  sandpipers  into 
startled  flight.  The  pack  of  Deinonychus,  fed  and  frolicsome,  now 
returned  and  waded  out  into  the  swamp  to  rinse  the  blood  from  their 
chestnut  feathers,  chattering  raucously  and  feinting  at  one  another 
in  mock  attack.  By  the  dying  light  a low  and  limber  form  gradually 
revealed  itself  in  the  water:  one  moment  it  was  a sunken  log,  the  next 
it  had  sprouted  eyes.  With  barely  perceptible  motion  it  drifted  toward 
the  bipeds,  oblivious  in  the  noisy  exultation  of  their  successful  hunt. 

A pretty  female,  her  dripping  plumage  glowing  in  the  soft  light  of 
the  rising  moon,  was  following  her  band  back  to  shore  when  suddenly 
an  awful  vice  clamped  around  the  base  of  her  6-foot  pinioned  tail, 
cracking  a few  of  the  bones  and  jerking  her  off  her  feet  and  underwater. 
She  arose  in  a fountain  of  spray,  squealing  horribly  and  flapping  her 
forelimbs  in  the  muddy  foam  in  a desperate  attempt  to  gain  traction 
against  the  force  dragging  her  away  from  land.  Her  packmates  lined 
the  bank,  screeching  in  frustrated  rage  and  fear  as  she  was  steadily 
pulled  out  to  deeper  water.  When  she  reached  the  center  of  the  marsh 
she  gave  a final  stifled  scream,  smothered  as  she  was  jerked  under. 
Bubbling  froth  jetted  up  from  the  depths,  then  it  grew  still.  Wavelets 
caressed  the  surface,  following  the  trail  of  torn  dinosaur  feathers  to 
the  shore. 

Though  they  were  somewhat  clever,  and  sometimes  disconcertingly 
huge,  these  warm-blooded  types  were  easy  pickings  if  you  just  took 
your  time.  . . . 

Ancestors  of  the  American  alligator  {Alligator  mississippiensis)  have 
prowled  the  planet’s  warm  wetlands  for  200  million  years,  since  the 
early  Jurassic,  and  have  seen  the  great  dinosaurs  come  and  go  and 
observed  the  evolution  of  flowers  and  the  ascendancy  of  mammals,  all 
the  while  retaining  their  winning  combination  of  elongated  bodies, 
long  flattened  snouts,  formidable  jaws  and  aquatic  lifestyles.  Like  a 
group  of  small  theropod  dinosaurs  that  had  put  their  feathering  to 
good  use  by  learning  to  fly,  alligators  had  been  among  those  blessed 
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FIFTY  VEARS  IS  AN  AVERAGE  LIFESPAN  , during  which 


time  an  alligator  will  have  made  significant  contributions 
to  its  native  ecosgstem. 


species  to  survive  the  long  millennial  night  that 
followed  the  meteor  ’s  impact  65  million  years  ago 
and  that  extinguished  75  percent  of  life  on  Earth. 

Slow  and  assured,  the  alligator’s  methods  have 
prevailed  against  colossal  odds,  and  in  our  own 
time  and  place  the  alligator  is  steadily  regaining 
lost  ground. 

The  crocodilians  are  a successful  group  of  large 
reptiles  numbering  23  species  and  gathered  into 
three  taxonomic  families:  the  Alligatoridac  (alli- 
gators and  South  American  caimans),  Cwcodylidae 
(the  true  crocodiles),  and  Gavialidac  ( India’s  narrow-snouted  gharials). 
All  are  characterized  by  long  bodies  armored  to  varying  degrees  with 
thick  scutes  and  scaling  and  a flattened  or  narrowed  snout  lined  with 
the  conical  teeth  of  a generalist  predator. 

Look  closely  at  an  alligator  drowsing  in  the  sunshine  (a  privilege 
soon  to  be  available  throughout  most  of  eastern  North  Carolina).  The 
armored  hide  of  an  adult,  seen  up  close,  resembles  nothing  so  much 
as  an  aerial  view  of  a seamed  and  fissured  landscape,  cracked  with 
aridity  and  lined  with  channels,  gullies,  mesas  and  buttes.  The  broad 
chunky  head  and  snout  are  flat  on  top  with  only  the  eyes’  occipital 
ridges  rising  above  the  profile,  ideal  anatomy  for  impersonating  float- 
ing logs  in  turbid  water.  The  tiny  black  blisters  that  line  the  lips  (if 
there  were  any  lips)  above  the  alligator's  teeth  are  integumentary 
sense  organs,  delicate  receptors  that  detect  shifts  in  water  pressure, 
allowing  submerged  gators  to  sense  movement  in  the  water  column, 
such  as  passing  hsh,  that  their  eyes  might  miss  in  the  murky,  tannic 
waters  they  prefer. 

According  to  Robert  Norville,  coastal  regional  supervisor  with  the 
N.C.  'Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  alligators  grow  3 to  4 inches  per 
year  in  North  Carolina,  so  a 6-foot  specimen  is  likely  between  15  and 
17  years  old.  After  they  reach  4 feet  in  length  they  are  generally  safe 
from  predation  except  by  other  alligators  and  for  that  ultimate  pred- 
ator, man.  Fifty  years  is  an  average  lifespan,  during  which  time  an 


alligator  will  have  made  significant  contributions  to  its  native  ecosys- 
tem. A big  male  can  go  14  feet  and  weigh  1,000  pounds,  and  there 
are  records  of  a giant  over  17  feet  taken  in  the  Everglades.  At  the  north- 
ern end  of  their  range,  alligators  tend  to  be  smaller,  so  Carolinians 
needn't  worry  about  stumbling  upon  Godzilla  in  the  Roanoke  River. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  more  temperate  areas  have  shorter  growing 
periods  for  cold-blooded  animals  like  reptiles  and  amphibians,  whereas 
semitropical  regions  like  the  Gulf  Coast  have  longer,  warmer  springs 
and  summers  and  thus  longer  alligator  growing  seasons. 

One  factor  that  may  be  aiding  the  alligator’s  reclamation  of  its  native 
land  is  that  hoary  boogieman,  climate  change.  With  the  world’s  tem- 
peratures ticking  progressively  upward  and  glaciers  sloughing  off  into  a 
rising  sea,  those  more  northerly  coastal  and  lowland  areas  with  ade- 
quate habitat  spared  our  destructive  attention  are  increasingly  receptive 
to  hosting  these  huge  reptiles.  America’s  alligators  are  more  resistant 
to  cooler  temperatures  than  any  of  their  kin,  and  thus  have  always  had 
the  capacity  to  settle  more  temperate  environments  than  their  heat- 
loving  cousin  the  American  crocodile,  currently  limited  in  the  US.  to 
a slowly  recovering  population  centered  around  Florida’s  Cape  Sable. 
On  the  other  hand,  crocodiles  are  a much  more  cosmopolitan  family  of 
Order  Crocodilia,  boasting  13  species  spread  from  the  Amazon  to  the 
Nile  to  New  Guinea;  the  only  other  alligator  in  the  world  is  the  critically 
endangered  Chinese  species. 
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Opposite  page:  The  tiny  black  blisters 
lining  an  alligator's  mouth  are  actually 
integumentary  sense  organs  that  detect 
shifts  in  water  pressure.  Top,  an  adult 
alligator  rests  in  the  sun  in  front  of  its 
den.  Left,  an  alligator  hides  in  aquatic 
vegetation  awaiting  to  ambush  prey. 
Adult  alligators  eat  fish,  snakes,  frogs, 
turtles,  birds  and  small  ins  m 013  Is  that 
live  near  the  water. 


Because  alligators  are  cold-blooded,  they 
must  regulate  their  body  temperature 
with  sunlight.  Opposite:  In  late  spring 
when  mating  season  arrives,  male  alliga- 
tors "roar,”  producing  subaudible  vibra- 
tions which  produce  the  water  droplets 
around  the  alligator's  back. 


Another  beneficial  feature  of  the  alligator’s  lifestyle  is  its  glutton- 
ous rapacity  for  nearly  anything  it  can  swallow.  Fish,  frogs,  turtles, 
muskrats,  cranes,  smaller  gators,  snakes,  cormorants,  deer,  hogs,  dogs, 
carrion  ...anything  that  is  capable  of  being  caught,  dragged,  drowned 
and  swallowed  is  fair  game  to  this  apex  predator.  The  alligator’s  famous 
jaws  exert  tremendous  downward  force.  In  2002  researchers  at  Florida 
State  recorded  a biting  strength  of  2,125  pounds  from  a 12-foot  adult, 
similar  to  the  impact  of  a smallish  pickup  truck  landing  on  your  foot. 
The  alligator  depends  upon  these  incredible  jaws  to  kill  its  prey  quickly 
and  decisively — it  has  no  other  weaponry  — and  flailing  hoofs  or  claws 
could  easily  damage  an  eye.  The  conical  teeth  are  pretty  much  useless 
for  tearing  or  chewing  so  most  prey  is  simply  gulped  down  whole, 
and  if  larger  animals  are  successfully  taken  their  corpses  are  stashed 
beneath  a handy  underwater  log  or  tangle  of  roots  to  marinate  until 
decomposition  renders  the  flesh  satisfactorily  tender  enough  to  tear 
into  bite-sized  gobs. 

Breeding  season  begins  in  the  spring,  with  males  thundering  their 
booming  subsonic  roars  to  lure  mates  and  warn  away  rivals.  Raising 
their  heads  and  tails  above  the  surface,  the  bull  gators  emit  a deep 
primal  snarl  that  carries  like  a lion’s  growl  and  causes  the  water  over 
their  backs  to  dance  about  in  panicky  sprinkles.  But  we  are  only  privy 
to  a small  portion  of  the  performance.  Like  whales  and  elephants,  as 
well  as  volcanoes,  earthquakes  and  avalanches,  alligators  generate  long 
sound  waves  called  infrasound  that  can  penetrate  huge  bodies  of  water, 
forests,  and  even  solid  rock.  To  us  infrasound  is  more  felt  than  heard, 
and  perhaps  because  of  its  elemental  provenance  it  has  been  observed 
to  cause  feelings  of  sublime  unease  in  humans. 

The  female  constructs  the  nest  ol  leaves,  sticks  and  mud  in  a heap 
by  the  water.  She  lays  20  to  50  white  eggs  and  covers  them  with  rotting 


vegetation;  the  bacterial  metabolism  of  the  continued  decay  keeps  the 
eggs  warm.  This  heating  system  is  central  to  the  brood’s  eventual 
outcome  because  the  specific  incubation  temperature  determines 
the  sex  of  the  young  gators;  eggs  hatched  in  the  lower  90s  Fahrenheit 
become  males  while  those  hatched  in  the  lower  80s  are  females.  The 
genders  vary  at  middle  temperatures.  The  mother  remains  near  the 
nest  throughout  the  two-month  incubation  period  and,  as  with  bears 
and  humans,  God’s  mercy  on  you  if  you’re  foolhardy  enough  to  get 
between  her  and  her  offspring. 

When  the  pretty  brown-and-yellow  banded  young  begin  to  hatch, 
tearing  open  their  leathery  natal  chambers  with  the  help  of  a temporary 
egg  tooth,  the  mother  digs  them  out  of  the  nest  and  carries  them  in 
her  mouth  to  nearby  water,  where  they  immediately  begin  hunting 
small  fish,  insects,  crayfish,  salamanders  and  frogs.  The  8-  to  10-inch 
young  give  a high-pitched  piping  alarm  when  threatened  which 
brings  the  mother  running  (alligators  can  run  11  miles  per  hour  for 
short  bursts),  a maternal  instinct  generally  unknown  among  other 
reptiles  but  common  to  crocodilians  and  birds  and  thus  presumably 
also  to  dinosaurs. 

Alligators  are  adaptable  animals  and  can  comfortably  inhabit  about 
any  undeveloped  area  amply  saturated:  swamps,  pocosins,  rivers, 
ponds,  lakes,  sawgrass  marshes,  bays  ...all  are  equally  attractive  pro- 
vided there  is  ample  prey  available.  Some  wetland  areas  lacking  in  suffi- 
ciently deep  water  are  deliberately  modified  by  gators,  which  use  their 
claws  and  jaws  to  tear  chunks  of  soft  marl  from  a central  location  and 
pile  it  up  in  heaps  around  the  sides.  Rainfall  and  flooding  soon  fill  it 
with  fresh  water  and  over  time,  fish,  frogs,  salamanders  and  other 
animals  happily  colonize  the  “alligator  hole.”  Mink  and  herons  fish 
in  it;  deer,  raccoons  and  bears  rely  upon  it  during  the  dry  season.  In 
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this  manner  alligators  resemble  elephants  and  beavers  (and  humans) 
in  their  capacity  for  altering  the  natural  landscape  to  ht  their  needs. 

Despite  the  intermittent  tabloid  hysteria  about  alligator  attacks, 
alligators  are  a generally  peaceful  lot,  content  to  float  quietly  in  their 
boggy  world  awaiting  a passing  carp  or  nutria.  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
in  particular,  having  brought  their  alligator  populations  fully  back 
from  the  brink  and  have  instituted  sustainable  hunting  seasons,  but 
the  North  Carolina  population  remains  fragile  and  is  protected  from 
harassment,  harm  or  killing  by  the  federal  Endangered  Species  Act, 
under  which  it  is  listed  as  threatened. 

This  writer  killed  an  alligator  once,  long  ago  in  Terrebonne  Parrish, 
La.,  and  I can  testify  that  this  particular  gator  hunt,  at  least,  was  almost 
entirely  lacking  in  excitement  or  sportsmanship.  Embarking  at  dawn  in 
a bateau  with  my  father  and  a couple  of  Cajuns  whose  English  was 
virtually  unintelligible,  we  patrolled  the  swamp  checking  the  bank 
lines  that  had  been  set  the  evening  before.  These  heavy  ropes,  anchored 
to  tree  trunks,  were  suspended  six  inches  above  the  black  water  a few 
feet  from  shore.  A heavy-gauge  hook  hung  there,  baited  with  a rotting 
chunk  of  chicken  or  pork.  Most  of  the  baits  we  checked  remained 
intact,  but  several  lines  were  down  and  either  submerged  in  the  water 
or  hidden  in  the  undergrowth  lining  the  bank. 

We  found  one  rope  leading  behind  a tangle  of  thicket  and  a local 
and  myself  started  hauling  on  it.  It  felt  like  we’d  lassoed  a wild  boar. 
Shortly  a bucking  alligator,  around  4 feet  long,  was  hauled  up  to  the 
boat,  spraying  us  with  water  and  snapping  pointed  teeth  distinctly 
ill-suited  for  cutting  rope.  Sometime  in  the  night,  generally  the  alli- 
gator’s preferred  time  to  hunt,  it  had  lifted  its  head  from  the  water  and 
taken  the  bait;  the  rope  was  long  enough  to  let  the  unsuspecting  animal 
swim  off  a ways  and  swallow  the  baited  hook,  which  then  lodged  in 


its  throat.  The  alligator  had  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  exhausting  itself 
in  a desperate  attempt  to  be  rid  of  it,  writhing  underwater,  on  the 
surface  and  in  the  muck  along  the  bank,  where  crushed  vegetation 
slathered  with  mud  testified  to  its  struggle. 

Now  we  had  dragged  it  to  the  side  of  the  bateau  and  1 was  handed  a 
simple  open-sighted  .22  rifle.  One  shot  between  the  eyes  and  its  agony 
was  hnished.  We  carried  it  and  the  two  others  killed  that  morning  to 
a commercial  processing  facility  and  watched  them  being  skinned  and 
butchered  by  people  whose  ancestors  had  for  centuries  relied  upon 
the  largess  of  their  natural  environment  for  survival.  I can't  say  that 
I enjoyed  my  “hunt”  (this  was  a rare  instance  where  the  deliberately 
misleading  euphemism  “harvest”  was  truly  applicable),  but  Louisiana’s 
alligator  population  is  doing  fine,  and  while  1 wish  the  pain  indicted 
on  the  animals  could  somehow  be  mitigated,  it  was  unforgettable  to 
see  the  merry  Cajuns  go  about  their  bloody  business  with  the  insou- 
ciant capability  that  characterizes  that  culture. 

The  American  alligator  is  returning  to  its  ancient  home  in  the 
Carolina  lowlands  step  by  stealthy  step,  and  we  should  join  the  animal 
and  plant  communities  that  it  coevolved  with  in  welcoming  the  come- 
back of  such  a splendid  beast.  One  day,  perhaps  millennia  from  now, 
perhaps  nearer  than  we’d  care  to  know,  we  too  will  have  departed  this 
earth  as  have  99.9  percent  of  all  creatures  that  ever  lived.  One  thing 
that  seems  likely  is  that  the  alligator,  that  supreme  survivor  of  the  age 
of  the  dinosaurs,  will  be  among  those  carrying  on  without  us.  ^ 


William  H.  Funk  is  an  attorney,  freelance  writer  and  aspiring  film- 
maker  living  in  Virginia’s  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  is  an  occasional 
contributor  to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  and  can  he  reached  at 
williamJunk3@icloud.com. 
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They’ve  been  around 
for  nearly  80  years, 
but  a new  breed  of 
jerkbaits  could  be 
just  the  ticket  for  bass 
and  other  species  of 
piscivorous  fish. 


Minnow-shaped  lures  had  been  around  for  decades,  but 
in  1936,  after  some  trial  and  error,  Finnish  angler  Lauri 
Rapala  whittled  out  a lure  made  of  cork  and  began  catch- 
ing lots  of  fish  on  his  creation.  The  success  of  his  lure  spread  quickly 
and  helped  make  Rapala  one  of  the  top  lure  manufacturers  in  the 
world.  A refined  version  of  this  lure  is  still  available  today,  carved 
out  of  balsa  wood,  and  the  original  Rapala  floating  minnow  is  still 
catching  fish. 

Recognizing  a good  idea,  other  companies  created  their  own  ver- 
sions of  Rapala’s  minnow.  By  the  time  I began  fishing,  the  market 
was  full  of  minnow  lures,  the  most  common  and  least  expensive  of 
which  was  the  Rebel  minnow.  In  my  teenage  years,  most  of  my  friends 
and  I were  of  pretty  humble  beginnings  and  money  was  scarce.  We 
all  had  a Rebel  but  we  wanted  a Rapala. 

The  Rapala  minnow,  the  forefather  of  our  modern  jerkbaits,  had 
a lip  at  the  front  that  caused  it  to  dive  and  wiggle  when  retrieved.  It 
imitated  a wounded  baitfish  and  was  designed  to  be  fished  similarly 
to  a modern-day  crankbait.  In  time  anglers  began  to  experiment  with 
different  retrieves  and  techniques  and  found  that  it  makes  a great  top- 
water  lure.  My  first  largemouth  bass  caught  on  an  artificial  lure  took 
a black-and-silver  floating  Rapala  minnow  that  I borrowed  from  a 
friend’s  tackle  box  and  twitched  enticingly  along  the  bank  of  a local 
farm  pond. 

Fishermen  also  began  ripping  the  lure  through  the  water  with  their 
rods  and  reeling  in  the  slack,  and  that  caused  the  lure  to  pause  between 
short  bursts  of  erratic  darts.  This  technique  caught  fish,  but  you  had  to 
keep  the  lure  moving  fast,  because  if  you  paused  long  the  buoyant  lure 
would  rise  to  the  surface,  taking  it  out  of  the  strike  zone.  Eventually 
somebody  thought  of  adding  a little  weight  to  their  Rapala  lures.  By 
this  time  there  were  other  floating  minnows  on  the  market,  such  as 
Rebel  minnows,  Smithwick  Rogues  and  Bomber  Long  As.  Anglers  also 
started  twisting  wire  around  the  shanks  of  the  lure’s  treble  hooks,  and 
after  some  trial  and  error  got  their  minnow  lures  to  suspend  when 
paused  instead  of  floating  to  the  water  surface  or  sinking  to  the  bottom. 
This  was  a true  game-changer. 

Fish  aren’t  always  in  an  aggressive  feeding  mood  or  water  temper- 
atures are  too  cold  for  hsh  to  react  to  a rapidly  moving  lure.  Now  the 
minnow  lures  could  be  paused  in  the  strike  zone  and  twitched  slightly 
to  produce  strikes  from  fish  that  wouldn’t  have  been  caught  before. 
Anglers  could  match  the  speed  of  their  retrieve  to  the  mood  of  their 


prey  while  keeping  the  lure  in  the  strike  zone  the  entire  time.  Compa- 
nies began  selling  suspending  dots,  small  lead  stick-on  patches  in 
assorted  sizes  that  could  be  stuck  to  the  belly  of  floating  minnow  lures 
to  cause  them  to  suspend,  and  this  was  much  easier  than  winding 
wire  around  the  hooks.  Lure  manufacturers  took  note  of  all  this  and 
began  producing  suspending  minnow  lures  that  were  dubbed  jerkbaits. 
Cotton  Cordell  made  one  of  the  first  commercially  produced  suspend- 
ing jerkbaits,  a version  of  his  Red  Fin  lure  (a  knock-off  of,  you  guessed 
it,  a Rapala)  and  several  manufacturers  followed  suit. 

The  Japanese  Invasion 

In  the  1990s  Daiwa  introduced  the  TD  Minnow,  a suspending  jerkbait 
designed  and  made  in  Japan.  It  took  the  market  by  storm  and  was  one 
of  the  first  Japanese  lures  introduced  to  America  that  acquired  a small 
but  cult-like  following  among  both  largemouth  and  smalhnouth  bass 
fishermen,  along  with  anglers  fishing  large  rivers  for  big  trout.  Although 
no  longer  produced,  this  lure  was  designed  by  Seiji  Kato,  who  later 
worked  for  Lucky  Craft  lure  company  in  its  early  days,  then  went  on 
to  start  his  own  company,  Jackall,  another  major  player  in  the  Japanese 
lure  market. 

More  and  more  anglers  have  discovered  Japanese  jerkbaits  and 
Japanese  lures  in  general,  for  that  matter.  Lucky  Craft,  Jackall, 
Megabass  and  other  lure  companies  from  Japan  have  gained  popu- 
larity because  their  lures  catch  when  the  bite  is  tough.  In  Japan  real 
estate  is  at  a premium,  and  there  are  far  more  fishermen  than  water 
to  comfortably  hold  them.  Bass  fishing  is  an  extremely  popular  sport 
and  lakes  are  few,  which  means  the  fish  are  extremely  pressured.  So 
if  a lure  or  bait  catches  fish  in  Japan,  it  will  definitely  catch  fish  in 
America.  Some  of  the  most  innovative  bass  fishing  technitiues  devel- 
oped in  the  last  several  years  have  originated  in  Japan:  wacky  rigging, 
drop-shotting,  along  with  several  other  finesse  fishing  techniques. 

The  Japanese  also  perfected  the  suspending  jerkbait.  Most  of  the 
American  jerkbaits  developed  were  just  lipped  minnow  lures  that 
suspended.  They  had  the  same  tight  wiggling  action  when  jerked  as 
they  did  when  retrieved,  except  that  they  suspended.  Most  of  these 
Japanese  baits  have  a walk-the-dog  action  of  a top-water  lure  such  as  a 
Zara  Spook,  except  they  do  it  underwater  and  pause  between  jerks 
suspended  in  the  strike  zone.  This  new  action  drove  fish  crazy,  and 
the  Japanese  baits  caught  fish  under  tough  conditions,  which  is  the 
proof  of  a great  lure  or  bait.  Any  lure  can  catch  fish  when  they  are 
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biting  well,  but  the  true  test  is  when  the  bite  is  tough.  The  only  down- 
side to  these  Japanese  lures  is  that  they  are  expensive  ($15-$30) 
and  a lot  of  fishermen  won’t  fork  out  the  cash  for  them.  I hear  com- 
ments like,  “They  can’t  be  that  much  better”  and  “They  cost  twice 
as  much,  but  they  can’t  be  twice  as  good.”  The  Rapala  minnow  was 
an  imported  lure  with  a unicpte  action  that  cost  twice  as  much  as 
other  lures  of  the  time,  and  the  Rapala  was  worth  it  back  then  and 
so  are  the  Japanese  lures  today.  An  extra  few  dollars  is  a small  price 
to  pay  to  catch  hsh  on  a tough  day. 

Fishing  the  Jerkbait 

Jerkbaits  catch  almost  all  predatory  species  of  fish.  That  includes  large- 
mouth,  smallmouth  and  spotted  bass,  large  brown  trout,  striped  bass, 
hybrid  stripers  and  a huge  assortment  of  saltwater  species  as  well.  Any 
fish  that  preys  on  smaller  fish  can  be  caught  on  a jerkbait. 

The  thing  to  remember  about  jerkbait  fishing  is  that  you  must  adjust 
your  cadence  and  retrieval  speed  to  water  temperature  and  fish  activity 
levels.  As  a rule  1 have  lound  jerkbaits  to  be  most  effective  when  fished 
with  two  jerks  or  twitches  of  the  rod  tip,  worked  with  a snap  of  the 
wrist  foflowed  by  a pause,  then  two  more  jerks  and  another  pause. 
After  a little  practice  you  can  gel  into  a rhythm  while  trying  dilferent 
speeds  and  letting  the  fish  tell  you  the  speed  and  cadence  they  preler. 
In  colder  water  they  should  be  worked  in  a slower  cadence  with  a 
twitch,  twitch  rhythm  rather  than  aggressively  jerking  the  baits  and 


longer  pauses.  The  higher  end  Japanese  lures  such  as  Megabass,  Lucky 
Craft  and  Jackall  brands  excel  at  these  times. 

"When  water  temperatures  warm,  fish  usually  prefer  a faster,  more 
aggressive  retrieve  that  produces  more  of  a slashing  action  with  shorter 
pauses.  Always  incorporate  a pause  in  your  retrieve  because  fish  most  : 
often  strike  during  the  pause.  During  these  times,  certain  lures  work  I 
better  when  retrieved  faster,  such  as  the  Rapala  X-Rap  and  the  Owner 
Cultiva  Rip’n  Minnow.  These  lures  have  slashing  erratic  action  when 
fished  aggressively  with  hard  fast  jerks  of  the  rod  tip.  As  always  in 
fishing,  nothing  is  chiseled  in  stone,  so  if  a fast  aggressive  retrieve  is  | 
not  working  in  warmer  water,  try  a slower  retrieve  and  vice  versa. 

Jerkbaits  for  bass  can  be  effective  at  any  lime  throughout  the  year,  [ 
but  they  really  shine  when  water  temps  are  from  the  low  50s  to  mid-  I 
60s.  That  usually  means  spring  and  fall,  but  1 have  found  them  to  be 
at  their  deadliest  in  the  spring  prespawn  period.  Bass  are  feeding  j 
heavily  to  build  up  for  the  rigors  of  the  breeding  season  and  staging  i 
up  in  shallow  water  near  spawning  areas.  There  are  deep-diving  jerk- 
baits, but  I’ve  had  my  best  success  when  bass  are  in  water  that  is  8 feet 
deep  or  less.  This  allows  anglers  to  fish  lures  that  run  from  2 feet  to 
6 feel  deep.  When  fishing  deeper  water,  cast  the  lure  to  likely  spots 
and  crank  it  down  with  a few  turns  of  the  reel  handle,  then  begin  your  | 
twitch,  twitch,  pause  retrieve.  If  fish  are  holding  in  water  from  1-4  [ 

feet  deep,  you  can  begin  your  retrieve  with  the  twitch,  twitch,  pause 
intermediately.  Fish  will  come  up  from  below  to  hit  a jerkbait,  so  ' 


Jerkbaits  are  available  in  many  different 
colors  and  sizes.  Some  float,  some  sink 
and  some  suspend  when  the  retrieve  is 
stopped.  The  plastic  “lip”  in  front  deter- 
mines how  deep  the  lure  dives.  The  more 
perpendicular  to  the  lure  body,  the  shal- 
lower it  dives. 
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choose  your  lure  depth  at  or  slightly  above  the  depth  fish  where  hsh 
are  holding. 

Bass  are  all  suckers  for  jerkhaits  in  the  prespawn  period.  Whether 
! reservoirs,  ponds  or  rivers,  jerkhaits  are  my  favorite  prespawn  bass 
lures.  Colors  follow  the  general  rule  of  natural  baithsh  colors:  natural 
shad  or  ghost  minnow  in  clear  water  and  in  stained  water  brighter 
colors  such  as  chartreuse,  yellow  or  darker  colors  are  good. 

Although  often  overlooked  by  trout  hshermen,  jerkhaits  are  deadly 
for  trout,  especially  trophy-sized  trout.  Trout  usually  prefer  a faster 
retrieve  producing  a slashing  action,  and  if  you  see  a trout  chasing  your 
jerkbait  never  slow  it  down  or  stop  it  unless  you  are  running  out  of 
retrieve.  The  natural  impulse  is  to  stop  your  retrieve  but  99  times  out 
of  100  stopping  your  retrieve  results  in  the  trout  losing  interest  instead 
of  striking.  Big  brown  trout  are  especially  vulnerable  to  jerkhaits 
because  more  of  their  diet  is  composed  of  other  hsh. 

Concentrate  your  angling  efforts  at  early  morning  and  late  evening 
when  large  trout  are  actively  feeding.  Cast  your  lure  to  likely  looking 
spots,  remembering  that  big  trout  prefer  deeper  slower  water.  Casting 
as  close  to  the  bank  as  possible  and  begin  your  retrieve  immediately, 
working  it  close  to  any  likely  holding  spots  such  as  eddies,  seams  and 
underwater  boulders  or  ledges.  The  most  effective  colors  for  trout,  in 
my  experience,  have  been  rainbow  trout  and  brown  trout,  along  with 
the  old  standards  silver  with  a black  back  and  gold  with  a black  back. 
Another  color  that  I’ve  had  success  on  trout  with  is  the  clown  color. 


Clown  has  bright  yellow  sides,  a white  belly  and  a red  head.  I know  it 
sounds  like  a crazy  color  scheme,  but  the  largest  trout  I have  ever  seen 
(and  Tve  seen  or  caught  several  trout  in  the  30  inch  range  over  the 
years)  was  hooked  on  a clown-colored  jerkbait  on  the  South  Holston 
River  several  years  ago.  I wish  I could  say  it  was  landed  but  after  a 
pretty  intense  battle  that  lasted  only  a few  minutes,  the  huge  brown 
dove  deep  and  hung  the  angler  up  on  the  bottom  of  the  river  ending 
any  hope  of  landing  him.  Til  never  forget  the  sight  of  that  trout  as 
he  rocketed  by  the  raft  heading  up  river,  he  looked  more  like  a king 
salmon  instead  of  a brown  trout! 

Get  You  Some 

If  you  haven't  tried  hshing  jerkhaits  or  have  a few  but  have  never  really 
hshed  them  much,  you  need  to  add  this  technique  to  your  angling 
arsenal.  They  are  fun  to  fish  and  are  deadly  under  the  right  conditions. 
"When  fish  hit  a jerkbait  they  do  so  with  authority  at  times,  almost  jerk- 
ing the  rod  out  of  your  hands  sometimes  and  squealing  drag  on  the 
strike.  No  tap  tap  like  that  of  a hsh  taking  a soft  plastic  bait.  Try  some 
next  spring  on  bass  when  the  old  trusty  spinner  bait  isn’t  working.  You 
may  be  glad  you  did,  and  don’t  forget  to  give  them  a try  tor  trout  also 
when  you  are  on  bigger  waters  inhabited  by  large  brown  trout.  # 


Marty  Shaffner  is  a fishing  guide  in  northwestern  North  Carolina  and  a 
frequent  contributor  to  'Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 
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Roslyn  and  Lori  Rogers  relax  in  between 


deer  hunts  in  Gates  County 


Nicholas  (sifejnedrand  Roger  Cain  celebrate 
a striped  bass  from  the  Roanoke  River  that 
guide  Rod  Thomas  helped  land. 


Nicholas  Cain  waited  patiently  for  his  Roanoke  River  striper  trip  to  start.  He 
was  with  his  parents,  Myra  and  Roger  of  Salemburg,  on  the  floating  dock 
in  Weldon  surveying  the  various  boats  anchored  in  the  river.  Guide  Rod 
Thomas'  robust  22-foot  Pioneer  looked  huge  in  comparison  to  most  of  them.  Thomas 
was  draining  his  50-gallon  bait  well  to  move  it  aft  to  make  room  in  front  of  the  console. 


“You  ready  to  catch  ’em  up?”  asked 
Thomas.  “Tve  been  waiting  on  this  all  year.” 

And  with  that  Thomas  and  several  other 
bystanders  lifted  Nicholas,  in  his  wheelchair, 
over  the  broad  gunwale  and  into  the  boat. 

“Don’t  catch  ’em  all,”  shouted  an  angler  on 
the  bank  as  they  made  way. 

“We’ll  leave  you  some,”  Thomas  said  from 
the  helm. 

They  were  participating  in  a Dream 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Program  trip,  with  the 
Cains  as  the  guests,  Thomas  as  the  guide  and 
Terry  Boyce,  as  founder  and  organizer. 

Boyce,  of  Elizabeth  City,  spoke  about  his 
organization  before  the  trip.  “I  had  terminal 
cancer  23  years  ago,”  said  Boyce,  a retired 
investigator  with  the  Department  of  Homeland 
Security.  “Eight  of  us  “guinea  pigs”  took  an 
experimental  drug.  1 was  the  only  one  who 
survived,  so  I figured  the  Lord  had  something 
else  planned  for  me.” 

That  “something”  else  turned  into  his 
organization  in  2000,  a literal  “Make  a Fish 
Foundation”  for  kids  who  want  to  get  out- 
doors but  need  a little  help.  In  the  spring, 
Boyce  plans  six  half-day  trips  for  children  and 
their  families,  with  Thom.as,  aka  Captain 
Ponytail,  as  his  guide.  The  two  met  through 
Chad  Thomas,  an  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  biologist  who  recommended 
Thomas  to  Boyce. 

“Terry  called  and,  of  course,  I said  yes,” 
said  Thomas  as  he  eased  his  boat  down  the 
river.  “1  mean,  how  could  I not  do  it?  And,  we 
think  it’s  a great  way  to  start  the  season.” 

“We”  being  Thomas  and  his  wife  Sherri, 
who  goes  by  “Smokey.”  When  not  helping  on 
special  trips  like  this,  Smokey  runs  Smokey ’s 
Shad  Shack  near  the  Ponderosa  Camp  Ground 
in  Weldon. 


“Fm  the  bait  wench,”  she  said  with  a laugh. 
“The  whole  reason  I started  was  to  keep  Rod 
in  bait.  I also  book  trips  and  handle  the  money 
part  of  it.” 

Thomas,  who  has  been  guiding  for  about 
15  years  (captainponytail.com),  splits  time 
between  the  Roanoke,  Georgetown,  S.C.  (red 
drum,  tarpon,  speckled  trout,  flounder  and 
sharks),  Pamlico  Sound  (giant  red  drum),  then 
holidays  on  High  Rock  Lake.  Before  guiding 
he  was  a cam.eraman  for  ESPN, 
shooting  golf  and  NASCAR 
racing.  He  then  freelanced  for 
CBS,  ABC,  TNN,  HGTV  and 
shot  and  produced  sports  shows 
for  10  years.  In  1992  he  got  a 
chance  to  produce  a fishing 
show  for  The  Outdoor  Channel. 

Over  the  next  10  years  he  pro- 
duced four  fishing  and  outdoor 
shows  for  TOC  and  Fox  Sports 
South.  He’s  been  around,  and 
considers  the  spring  Roanoke 
and  summer  Georgetown 
(Winyah  Bay)  as  two  of  the  best 
places  to  fish  in  the  country. 

“The  Roanoke  is  one  of  the 
best  family  trips  there  is,”  said  Thomas.  “If 
you’ve  got  anybody  who  doesn’t  want  to  wait 
on  a bite,  the  Roanoke  is  it.  It’s  a huge  success, 
and  I tip  my  hat  to  the  commission  for  the 
striper  rebound.” 

Thomas  donates  six  half-day  trips  at  a value 
of  about  $2,000. 

The  fishing  was  steady  for  early  season  on 
the  Roanoke.  Most  of  the  fish  were  small  males 
in  the  14-  to  IS-inch  range.  Still,  there  was 
enough  action  to  keep  everyone  interested. 
While  Thomas  aided  Nicholas,  I talked  to 
Roger  and  Myra  about  the  Dream  Program. 


“It’s  made  a huge  difference  in  his  life,” 
said  Myra.  “It  made  a big  difference  in  his 
physical  therapy  and  in  his  college  work.  It’s 
showed  him  that  he  can  do  anything.  It’s  made 
him  more  determined.  He  got  his  first  deer 
in  Gates  County  last  year  [with  the  Dream 
Program] . A big  doe.  Fm  a big  fan  of  the  out- 
doors. It’s  made  such  a difference  in  his  life.” 

Nicholas  was  pretty  soft-spoken,  but  did 
say  “It  gives  me  something  to  look  forward  to.” 


The  trips  give  a good  many  young  people 
something  to  look  forward  to.  Boyce  has  diver- 
sified the  Dream  Program  over  the  years  to 
include  duck  and  swan  hunts,  saltwater  fish- 
ing, turkey  hunts  and  deer  hunts,  and  the  deer 
hunts  have  become  community  productions. 
They  almost  have  to  be  because  the  HFDP  is 
a 501 C-3  non-profit  and  relies  on  corporate 
and  individual  support.  Nowhere  is  that  more 
evident  than  the  fall  deer  hunt  hosted  out  of 
Elizabeth  City. 

Starting  on  Nov.  21,  three  young  hunters 
joined  Boyce  and  an  army  of  volunteers  for 


Garrett  McClamb  sights  in  his  rifle  ynderthe  watchful  eye  of 
Terry  Boyce,  founder  of  Dream  Hunting  and  Fishing  Program. 
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Three  families  participated  in  the  Dream 
Hunting  and  Fishing  fall  deer  hunt  last 
year.  From  left,  Tracy  Powell,  Renee  Powell 
and  Jason  Erath  of  Connelly  Springs; 
George  Wenrich  of  Autryville  and  Garrett 
McClamb  of  Roseboro;  and  Lori,  Roslyn 
and  Roy  Rogers  of  Wilson.  Opposite,  Renee 
Powell  and  Jason  Erath  take  a break  from 
sighting  in  his  rifle. 


a four-day  adventure  on  neighboring  Gates 
County  land. 

The  trip  started  out  Thursday  at  the  Knobbs 
Creek  Recreation  Center  where  donated  pizza 
was  served  to  the  hunters,  families  and  vol- 
unteers. Afterward,  they  traveled  to  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  to  sight  in  their  rifles.  On  hand 
to  help  was  Doug  Temple.  He,  Myron  Holler 
and  Pete  Holler,  (all  of  whom  are  loggers) 
owned  the  land  being  hunted  and  provided 
facilities  for  the  families  on  site. 

“1  just  love  to  see  the  joy  on  a child’s  face,” 
said  Temple,  whose  son  Wade  also  helps  out. 
"My  children  were  born  healthy  so  1 like  to 
help  out  with  these  kids.  This  is  a loving  com- 
munity and  everyone  tries  to  help  everyone.” 

As  Renee  watched  Tracy  Powell  help  Jason 
“j.  J.”  Erath,  who  has  cerebral  palsy,  sight  in 
his  rifle,  she  talked  about  their  journey.  “They 
didn’t  expect  him  to  live  through  the  night,” 
she  said  regarding  J.  J.’s  birth.  “He’s  my  mir- 
acle baby.  We  found  Terry’s  group  through 
Buckmasters  online.  I've  been  hunting  since 
I was  17,  but  this  program  gives  kids  with  dis- 
abilities an  opportunity.” 

After  sighting  in,  it  was  check  in  at  the 
1 lampton  Inn  (which  donates  rooms  for  the 
families)  and  a catered  supper  at  Corinth 
Baptist  Church.  That’s  when  things  got  inter- 
esting for  the  kids. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  meal  Boyce 
emceed  the  proceedings  and  recognized 


guests  and  sponsors.  He  then  called  the 
hunters — Roslyn  Rogers  of  Wilson,  Jason 
Erath  of  Connelly  Springs  and  Garrett 
McClamb  of  Roseboro  — to  join  him.  What 
happened  next  was  a virtual  “Christmas  in 
November.”  Local  businesses  donated  various 
Items.  State  universities  sent  signed  sports 
memorabilia.  The  local  Walmart  outhtted 
each  from  head  to  toe  — boots,  pants,  shirts, 
coats,  socks  and  even  a large  cooler — the 
better  to  carry  home  the  venison. 

“I  wasn’t  expecting  all  this,”  said  Roslyn 
with  a slightly  bewildered  look.  “1  needed 
some  new  clothes  and  boots.  My  boots  were 
getting  a little  small.”  Roslyn  is  recovering 
from  Diamond-Blackfan  anemia,  which 
causes  her  to  have  low  red  blood  cell  counts. 

Bobby  Marchbanks,  an  avid  deer  hunter 
and  the  Walmart  manager  in  Elizabeth  City, 
said,  “Walmart  has  been  involved  for  the  last 


five  years.  It's  been  a thrill  for  me  to  be  a part 
of  it.”  He  said  each  store  has  a budget  for 
events  like  this.  “We  max  ours  out  for  these 
kids,”  he  said.  “Any  organization  that  doesn’t 
get  involved  with  this  is  missing  a huge  oppor- 
tunity for  a very  deserving  bunch  of  kids.” 

Roy  and  Lori  Rogers  beamed  as  they 
watched  Roslyn  going  through  her  equip- 
ment. “It’s  overwhelming,”  Roy  said.  “It’s 
just  amazing  what  they  do  to  make  it  special 
for  each  child,”  said  Lori. 

Friday  morning  saw  the  hunters,  a parent 
and  local  guides  caravan  out  to  the  Gates 
County  grounds,  an  area  dubbed  The  Zoo  by 
the  locals  for  its  abundance  of  game.  Bert 
Price,  Frank  Koch  and  Herb  Mullen  — all 
from  Elizabeth  City — volunteered  as  guides. 
Garrett  McClamb  was  hunting  with  his 
grandfather,  George  Wenrich  of  Autryville. 
Small  rungs  and  big  boots  made  for  a few 


1 like  to  hunt  deer,  spend  time  with 
everyone  and  make  new  friends 
and  talking  with  everyone." 

- Garrett  McClamb 
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anxious  moments  for  Garrett’s  ascent  in  to 
the  box  stand.  “I'm  scared,”  he  whispered. 

George  helped  Garrett,  who  suffers  from 
Prader-Willi  syndrome,  position  his  boots 
and  soon  he  was  seated  on  a folding  chair. 
After  settling  in,  turkeys  could  be  heard 
yelping  nearby.  A red-tailed  hawk  perched 
in  the  top  of  a pine  close  by,  but  no  deer. 

I No  deer  for  anybody  that  morning,  as  it 
turned  out.  No  one  saw  a hair.  But  Garrett, 

! 22,  was  upbeat  after  the  hunt.  “It’s  fun,”  he 
I said.  “I  like  to  hunt  deer,  spend  time  with 
j everyone  and  make  new  friends  and  talking 
with  everyone.” 

George  Wenrich  spoke  about  the  program 
after  the  hunt.  “He  loved  the  striper  trip,”  he 
j said  of  Garrett’s  first  exposure  to  the  Boyce’s 
! organization.  “Lordy,  it’s  amazing  to  me.  I 
I can’t  believe  more  people  aren’t  involved  in 
: it.  This  is  something  not  many  people  get  to 
I do.  And  what  reward  does  he  [Boyce]  get? 

J The  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  get  done.” 

! The  evening  was  a different  story.  Lori  and 
i Roslyn  Rogers  hunted  in  a ground  blind  at  a 
, t-bone  intersection  of  logging  roads  with 
I guide  Fahey  Harrell,  Roslyn  practiced  pivoting 
safely  and  quietly  on  a folding  chair  in  case  a 
deer  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
blind.  And  that’s  exactly  what  happened. 

At  5:10  p.m.  a doe  walked  out  into  the  fad- 
; ing  light  and  Fahey  whispered  to  Roslyn,  who 
eased  around  and  slid  the  barrel  of  her  . 243 
out  the  shooting  port.  Nothing.  A short  conver- 
sation ensued: 

“Why  aren’t  you  shooting?”  whispered  Lori. 

“Tm  scared.  It’s  been  so  long  since  I’ve 
pulled  the  trigger,”  Roslyn  whispered  back. 

“Just  do  it!”  Lori  replied,  a tad  louder. 

Roslyn  did  and  down  went  the  doe. 

The  Saturday  was  even  more  eventful  as 
each  participant  harvested  a deer.  Garrett  and 
J.  j.  each  took  a doe  and  Roslyn  a button  buck. 

“I  think  Garrett  had  a higger  time  dressing 
out  the  doe  than  shooting  one,”  said  Boyce. 


Herb  [Mullen]  had  the  patience  of  Job.  He 
even  showed  him  how  to  debone  the  hams. 
That  was  amazing.” 

They  ended  the  day  with  a dinner  at 
Montero’s  Restaurant.  On  Sunday  after  church 
services,  the  group  had  lunch  and  went  home. 

Boyce  doesn’t  draw  a salary  from  Dream 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Program,  and  doesn’t 
get  reimbursed  for  personal  expenses.  All 
board  members  and  volunteers  pay  their  own 
way  as  well.  “Til  be  honest  with  you,  I’ve 
never  asked  anybody  for  support  and  been 
turned  down,”  he  said.  “Now,  they’re  com- 
ing to  me.  First  you  ask  people,  then,  they 
ask  you.” 

Boyce  is  always  thinking  of  expansion  from 
the  40  or  so  young  people  he  serves  annually 
in  the  Dream  Program,  and  saltwater  hshing 
around  Oregon  Inlet  is  one  area  where  he  is 
looking.  He  does  a few  coastal  saltwater  forays 
— from  backwater  to  bluewater — but  wants 
to  do  more. 

“I’ve  got  plenty  of  people  who  have  offered 
up  their  boats,”  he  said.  “I’ve  got  more  cap- 
tains than  kids.” 

It’s  not  always  a story  with  a happy  ending. 
Two  children  passed  away  last  year,  and  Boyce 
said  it  “threw  him  for  a loop.  Their  parents 
both  called  us  and  thanked  us  for  being  a posi- 
tive in  their  lives  and  creating  some  memories 
for  them,”  he  said. 

Boyce  was  a volunteer  hunter  education 
instructor  for  the  commission  after  retiring 
and  before  starting  the  Dream  Program.  “I 
gave  up  a nonpaying  job  for  one  that  1 get  paid 
in  smiles,”  he  said. 

After  watching  a weekend  of  the  Dream 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Program,  one  could  say 
Boyce  — and  his  team  of  volunteers  — are 
paid  very  well.  ^ 


Mike  Zlotnicki  is  the  associate  editor  of  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina.  He  may  be  reached  at 
919-707-0175  or  inike.zIotnicki@ncwildlife.org. 
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Sometimes  it  does  take  a village.  The 
following  are  Dream  Hunt  and  Fish 
Program  sponsors  and  supporters, 
most  of  whom  are  in  Elizabeth  City. 


Businesses: 

Elizabeth  City  Walmart 
Hampton  Inn 
Elizabeth  City  Parks  & 
Recreation  Center 
River  City  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police 
Temple  & Son's  Logging 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission 
Elizabeth  City- 
Fbsquotank  County 
Tourism 
SSdvl  Farms 
Pepsi  Bottling  Venture 
of  Elizabeth  City 
Fleet  Reserve 
Association 
The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Ram's  Club 

East  Carolina  University 
Pirate  Club 
Buckmasters 
Albemarle  Conservation 
& Wildlife  Chapter 
Capt.  Rod  Thomas 
& Smokey 
U S S VI  Albemarle 
Sound  Base 
Tony's  Italian 
Restaurant 

Corinth  Baptist  Church 
Berea  Baptist  Church 
Ffcit's  Upholstery 
Henry  Repeating  Arms 
Frito  Lay 

Top  Side  Catering 
LT  Wright  & Dan 
Coppins 


Blind  Horse  Knives 
Little  Caesars 
Ferebee  IV  Ftirtnership 
Boyce  Consultant 
Services 
McDonald's 
Hunter’s  Dream 
Hunting  Club 
Pesco  Hunting  Club 
Edward  Jones 
Montero's  Restaurant 
B8fS  Enterprises,  Inc. 
Performance  Chevrolet 
BB&T  Bank 

Individuals: 

Terry  Boyce  & family 
Herb  Mullen 
Chad  Thomas 
Norman  Watts 
Bobbi  White 
Ronnita  Spence 
Karen  Jackson 
Bobby  Marchbanks 
Doug  & Wade  Temple 
Pete  & Myron  Holier 
Jerry  Boyce  & family 
Hal  Chappel 
Fahey  Harrell 
Burt  Price 
Frank  Koch 
The  Twiford  family 
Jimmy  Simpson 
Victor  Lasher 
Doug  Douglas 
Sammy  Mickey 
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Only  female  mosqui- 
toes drink  blood.  They 
don't  require  it  to  sur- 
vive (they  also  sip 
plant  nectar  and  other 
substances),  but  those 
who  get  blood  meals 
produce  larger,  health- 
ier egg  clutches. 


INSECTS 

The  large  insect  order  Diptera  (flies),  includes  at  least  11  families  with 
blood-sucking  members.  Perhaps  best  known  are  mosquitoes.  About 
70  species  occur  in  North  Carolina,  and  perhaps  two-thirds  of 
those  may  bite  humans.  Some  specialize  on  birds,  reptiles, 
amphibians  or  certain  mammals;  others  are  less  particular. 

Other  fly  families  with  notoriously  bothersome  blood- 
feeding members  include  horse  flies  and  deer  flies;  the  tiny  biting 
midges  or  no-see-ums;  and  the  highly  annoying  stable  fly. 

Of  all  insects,  fleas  are  among  the  most  highly  specialized.  All 
depend  on  blood  for  food.  Remarkable  jumpers,  they  are  superbly 
adapted  for  spending  most  of  their  lives  on  furry  mammals.  Fleas 
occasionally  bite  humans,  usually  causing  only  minor  pain  or  itching. 

Some,  however,  may  transmit  diseases  such  as  bubonic  plague,  which 
killed  between  30  and  60  percent  of  the  humans  in  Europe  in  the 
14th  century. 


CAT  FLEA 
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Blood  is  life  fluid.  All  vertebrates  — indeed,  virtually  all 
animals  — depend  on  it.  It’s  also  such  a nutritious  elixir 
that  it’s  not  surprising  some  animals  steal  it  for  a living. 

Mention  blood- drinking,  and  most  folks  instantly 
envision  vampires  and  bats.  Vampire  bats  exist  only  in 
tropical  America  — not  in  the  US.  They’re  tiny,  and  many 
people  hnd  them  more  endearing  than  scary.  They  don’t  suck 
blood,  but  make  a tiny  cut  with  their  sharp  incisors  and  lick 
the  blood  as  it  flows  from  the  wound,  assisted  by  anticoagulant 
in  their  saliva. 

Blood  feeders  need  to  be  small.  Large  animals  would  find  it 
hard  to  obtain  enough  blood  to  survive.  Their  hosts  would 
also  be  able  to  see  them  coming.  It’s  best  to  be  tiny,  go 
unnoticed  and  leave  your  host  alive  if  it’s  blood  you’re 
after.  That’s  why  vampires  have  such  a hard  time  existing 
outside  of  hction.  The  common  vampire  bat,  at  about 
40  grams,  may  be  the  world’s  largest  exclusively  blood- 
feeding animal.  Who,  then,  really  does  want  your  blood? 


Ticks!  Mosquitoes!  Bed  bugs!  Leeches!  Fleas! 

These  may  not  top  your  list  of  favorites, 
but  all  have  developed  remarkable 
adaptations  and  a common  goal: 

They  Want  to  Drink  Your  Blood 

written  by  Jeff  Beane  / illustrated  by  Amelia  Hansen  / nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


WILD  NOT 


Several  families  of  sucking  lice  are  also  blood-feeding 
parasites  of  mammals  and  birds.  At  least  three  species  — 
the  head  louse,  body  louse  and  crab  louse  — are  well- 
known  parasites  of  humans.  Unlike  fleas,  lice  don’t  jump. 

Most  true  bugs  feed  on  plants  or  insects,  but  a few  are 
blood-suckers.  Bed  bugs  are  the  best  known,  and  have 
plagued  humans  for  centuries.  Once  established  in  a 
dwelling,  they  are  difficult  to  eradicate.  A few  assassin 
bugs  are  blood- feeders,  and  one  — the  Eastern 
bloodsucking  conenose  (sometimes  called  “kissing  bug” 
due  to  its  habit  of  biting  sleeping  humans  on  the  lips) — 
occurs  in  North  Carolina  (rodents  are  its  usual  host). 

Its  bite  can  be  painful  and  may  cause  allergic  reaction. 


CONENOSE 


In  the  tropics,  conenoses 
can  transmit  Chagas  dis- 
ease, which  Charles  Darwin 
contracted  from  one  dur- 
ing his  Beagle  voyage. 


parasitic  and  depend  on  vertebrate  blood.  Many 
require  specific  hosts,  but  some  are  generalists.  ^ 

Ticks  are  marvelously  adapted  for  blood  feeding,  ■*. 
and  may  ingest  100  times  their  unfed  weight  in 
blood  while  attached  to  a host.  - ^ 

Mites  are  among  the  most  diverse  and  successful  of 
all  invertebrates.  A few  species  feed  on  blood,  but  most 
that  bother  humans  are  commonly  called  chiggers. 

Adult  chiggers  are  free-living;  it’s  their  larvae  that  are 
parasitic.  Strictly  speaking,  chiggers  aren’t  true  blood 
feeders  — they  inject  enzymes  that 

dissolve  skin  cells  and  mostly  feed  • 

on  this  soup  of  dissolved  skin, 
but  blood  cells  may 
occasionally  enter 
the  mix. 


In  North  Carolina,  ticks  that  may  bite 
humans  include  the  American  dog 
tick,  lone  star  tick.  Gulf  Coast  tick, 
deer  tick  and  brown  dog  tick. 


ENGORGED 


LONE  STAR  TICK 


LEECHES 

Leeches  are  annelid  worms  distantly  related  to 
earthworms.  Most  are  blood-suckers,  and  superbly 
adapted  for  it.  Most  leeches  are  aquatic,  but  some 
are  marine  or  terrestrial.  Many  are  host-specific, 
feeding  only  on  certain  groups  of  animals,  . r ] -A 
such  as  turtles.  A few  North  Carolina  species 
may  feed  on  humans.  Usually  their  bites  aren’t 
harmful,  but  may  bleed  profusely  due  to  an  injected 
anticoagulant  called  hirudin.  Bites  may  itch  while  healing,  and 
may  occasionally  become  infected  or  cause  an  anaphylactic 
reaction.  Leeches  have  long  had  important  medicinal  uses. 
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VAMPIRES  YOU  WOULDN  T EXPECT 

Blood-feeding  has  independently  evolved  in 
many  animal  groups.  A few  Asian  moths — seven 
species  in  the  genus  Calyptm,  commonly  called 
vampire  moths — use  their  sharp  proboscis  to 
sip  blood  from  large  mammals.  Many  parasitic 
worms  feed  on  their  host’s  blood 

from  the  inside;  these  include 

hookworms  — nematodes  that  attach  themselves 
to  our  intestinal  walls  and  can  cause  iron- 
dehciency  anemia.  A group  of  tiny  tropical 
cathsh  called  candirus  attach  themselves  to  the  gills  of  other 
hsh  and  drink  their  blood.  One  species  of  Galapagos  hnch  — 
the  sharp-beaked  ground  finch  (also  called  “vampire 
hnch”) — has  a habit  of  pecking  larger  birds — usually 
blue-footed  boobies — until  they  bleed,  then  sipping 
blood  from  the  wound.  This  hnch,  however,  eats  mostly 
other  foods,  and  doesn’t  depend  on  blood.  Similarly, 
many  mammalian  predators,  upon  making  a fresh  kill,  will  initially  lick  or 
drink  blood  howing  from  their  victim,  but  it’s  really  the  whole  animal  they’re 


PIRE  FINCHES 


Although  tiny  Candiru 
catfish  evolved  to  parasitize 
the  gills  of  Amazon  fish,  there  have 
been  reports  of  them  entering  the  urethra 
of  people  urinating  while  in  the  water,  perhaps 
mistaking  urine  for  a fish’s  spent  carbon  dioxide. 


RESPECT  THE  SUCKERS 

Blood  thievery  is  a hard  way  to  make  a living,  and  the  many  special  adaptations  of  the  thousands 
of  blood-eating  species  are  nothing  less  than  extraordinary.  Oddly,  humans  typically  look  upon 

blood-suckers  with  disgust,  yet  revere  certain  large  predators.  Ticks 
and  leeches  are  no  more  or  less  noble  than  lions  or  eagles;  after  all,  the 
latter  kill  their  prey,  while  the  former  practice  live-and-let-live.  Blood 
suckers  are  remarkable  creatures  with  spectacular  survival  adaptations, 
playing  important  roles  in  the  world’s  bloody  ecosystems. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

■ “Dark  Banquet:  Blood  and  the  Curious  Lives  of  Blood- 
Feeding  Creatures”  by  Bill  Schutt,  Random  House,  2008. 

■ “Blood-Feeding  Bugs  and  Beasts”  by  L.  Patricia  Kite, 
Millbrook  Press,  1995. 

■ “Bloodsuckers:  Bats,  Bugs,  and  Other  Bloodthirsty 
Creatures”  by  Sarah  Houghton,  Capstone  Classroom,  2003. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
m “The  Parasitic  Majority”  by  Jeff  Beane,  May  1998. 

■ “Little  Things  That  Go  BUZZ  in  the  Night”  by  Clyde  E. 
Sorenson,  August  2005. 

■ “Ticked  Off”  by  Clyde  E.  Sorenson,  June  2006. 

■ “Small  But  Alarming”  by  Bruce  Ingram,  July- August  2013. 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and  literature 
at  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  website  at  ncwildlife.org. 


Get  Outside 

Blood-feeders  aren’t  hard  to  find.  Spend  some  time  outside 
during  warm  weather  and  a few  may  find  you.  Most  offer 
only  minor  annoyance.  But  some,  particularly  some  ticks  and 
mosquitoes,  can  transmit  harmful,  or  even  deadly,  pathogens, 
including  Lyine  disease,  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever.  West 
Nile  virus  and  encephalitis.  Always  take  precautions  against 
bloodsuckers  while  enjoying  the  North  Carolina  outdoors.  To 
make  the  best  of  an  unpleasant  situation,  try  identifying  and 
listing  the  species  that  attempt  to  feed  on  your  blood  during  a 
day’s  outing.  Look  for  ticks  and  fleas  on  mammals,  and  leeches 
on  turtles,  and  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to  depend  on 
another  animal’s  blood  for  your  survival.  Help  with  identifying 
blood-feeding  arthropods  can  be  obtained  at  your  county’s  N.C. 
Cooperative  Extension  Center  or  the  Plant  Disease  and  Insect 
Clinic  at  North  Carolina  State  University.  The  biggest  vampires 
you'll  see  in  North  Carolina  are  the  common  vampire  bats  on 
exhibit  at  the  North  Carolina  Zoological  Park  near  Asheboro. 
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Cat  Flea  Paper  Sculpture 


1)  Copy  art  at  125%. 

2)  Cut  out  both  the  body  box  and 
the  head  box. 

3)  Fold  each  in  half. 

4)  Cut  out  head  and  mouth/ 
antennae  part  along  the 
black  lines. 

5)  Open  head,  fold  tab  A down, 
and  glue  A to  A. 

6)  Fold  tab  B down  and  glue 
B to  B. 

7)  Clue  mouth  parts  together  and 
bend  antennae  up  slightly. 

8)  Dab  glue  on  tabs  A and  B on 
the  mouth/antennae  part. 

9)  Slip  inside  head  and  glue 
A to  A and  B to  B. 

10)  Cut  out  body  along  black 
lines.  Be  sure  to  cut  little 
groove  on  back. 

11)  Open  body,  fold  two  tabs  down 
along  •••  lines,  and  glue  tabs 
together  to  make  your  flea  3-D. 

12)  Clue  rear  end  of  flea's 
abdomen  together. 

13)  Now  place  head  on  neck  and 
ue.  Your  cat  flea  is  done. 
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Bat  Populations  Decimated  in  North  Carolina 


White-nose  syndrome  ( WNS),  a fungal 
disease  that  has  killed  millions  of  bats 
in  the  eastern  United  States,  continues  its 
deadly  toll  on  North  Carolina  bat  populations. 

The  cold-weather  disease,  which  can  kill 
up  to  100  percent  of  bats  in  a colony,  was  first 
detected  in  North  Carolina  in  February  2011, 
m a bat  from  Avery  County.  Since  that  time, 
biologists  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  and  the  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  have  confirmed  the  disease  in  five  bat 
species  in  eight  counties  in  western  North 
Carolina,  with  an  additional  two  counties 
considered  suspect  for  WNS. 

During  winter  cave  surveys  conducted 
in  January  and  February  2014,  biologists 
found  that  some  previously  WNS-infected 
locations  showed  up  to  a 99  percent  decline 
in  hibernating  bats  over  the  last  two  to 
three  years. 

At  a mine  in  Avery  County,  the  number  of 
hibernating  bats  was  down  from  approxi- 
mately 1,000  in  2011  to  65  bats  last  year  to 
just  17  this  winter.  In  a Haywood  County 
mine,  the  number  of  bats  plummeted  from 
nearly  4,000  bats  to  about  55  bats  in  only 
two  years. 

White-nose  syndrome  is  spreading.  For 
the  first  time,  biologists  this  winter  docu- 
mented WNS-infected  bats  in  Jackson 
County  and  saw  telltale  signs  of  WNS  on 
bats  in  Cherokee  County,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  counties  either  confirmed  or  sus- 
pect for  WNS  to  10. 

“We  continued  to  find  small  numbers  ol 
dead  bats  during  this  last  survey,  and  we  also 
continue  to  hear  reports  of  unusual  bat 
behavior,  such  as  bats  flying  during  the  day 
m cold  weather  and  flying  erratically,  which 
can  be  signs  of  a bat  inlected  with  white-nose 
syndrome,”  said  Gabrielle  Graeter,  a wildlife 
diversity  biologist  with  the  commission. 
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Among  bats  that  hibernate  in  North  Car- 
olina, hve  species  are  known  to  be  affected  by 
white-nose  syndrome.  Species  with  the  steep- 
est declines  are  the  little  brown  bat,  the  tri- 
colored bat  and  the  Northern  long-eared  bat, 
which  have  shown  declines  ranging  from  92 
to  100  percent  in  sites  that  have  been  infected 
with  WNS  for  two  or  three  years. 

Neither  the  disease  nor  the  fungus  that 
causes  it  has  been  detected  in  any  of  the  so- 
called  tree  roosting  bats,  which  typically  roost 
individually  in  or  on  trees  in  the  warmer 
months  and  either  migrate  south  for  the 
winter,  or  remain  in  the  area,  hibernating 
individually  outside  of  caves.  The  disease 
has  not  been  detected  on  the  two  species  of 
big-eared  bats  that  occur  in  North  Carolina, 
including  the  federally  endangered  Virginia 
big-eared  bat. 

White-nose  syndrome  is  named  for  the 
whitish,  fuzzy  fungus  that  grows  on  the 
noses,  wings  and  ears  of  bats  during  winter 
hibernation.  Bats  infected  with  WNS  awaken 
more  often  during  hibernation,  which 
causes  them  to  use  up  essential  fat  reserves 
needed  to  get  them  through  the  winter. 

While  WNS  is  a cold-weather  disease, 
infected  bats  may  spread  fungal  spores  to 
other  bats  and  roosts  throughout  the  year. 
However,  the  fungus  only  grows  in  a narrow 
range  of  temperatures  (41  to  56  degrees)  in 
high  humidity  conditions.  Although  these 
conditions  are  prevalent  in  caves  and  mines 
used  for  hibernation,  bat  houses  are  used 
during  the  summer  months  and  have  no 


NEWSLETTER 


Get  N.C.  Wildlife  Update-news  including  season  dates,  bag  limits, 
legislative  updates  and  more— delivered  to  your  Inbox  from  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  Sign  upatncwildlife.org/enews. 


more  potential  to  spread  fungal  spores  than 
do  natural  roosts,  such  as  a hollow  tree. 

Biologists  believe  WNS  is  transmitted 
from  bat  to  bat  but  it  may  be  transmitted  by 
humans  who  inadvertently  carry  fungal 
spores  from  cave  to  cave  on  their  shoes, 
clothing  and  caving  gear.  As  a result,  the 
commission  urges  people  to  help  bats  by 
staying  out  of  caves  and  mines.  Linville 
Caverns,  the  only  commercial  cave  in  west- 
ern North  Carolina,  is  helping  to  reduce  the 
spread  of  WNS  by  asking  visitors  to  disin- 
fect footwear  after  visiting  the  cave  by  briefly 
stepping  onto  a special  decontamination 
mat  outside  the  cave. 

More  information  about  WNS  can  be 
found  at  whitenosesyndrome.org. 


N SEASON 


Stanly  County  Schools  Win  Youth 
Hunter  Education  Skills  Tournament 


Teams  from  Gray  Stone  Day 
School  and  Park  Ridge 
Christian  School  emerged 
as  champions  at  the  2014 
Youth  Hunter  Education 
Skills  Tournament,  the  pre- 
collegiate  shooting  sports  state 
championship,  held  in  April  by  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  at 
Millstone  4-H  Center  in  Richmond  County. 
Youths  competed  in  team  and  individual  cat- 
egories for  rifle,  shotgun,  archery  and  compass 
on  senior  (high  school)  and  junior  (middle 
and  elementary  schools)  divisional  levels, 
with  overall  team  and  individual  awards  based 
on  aggregate  scores  in  all  events. 

The  Gray  Stone  “Gray”  team  won  the 
senior  division  with  an  overall  score  of  3,856 
out  of  a possible  4,000,  while  Park  Ridge 
Christian  won  the  junior  division  with  an 
overall  score  of  3,610.  Both  schools  are  in 
Stanly  County.  There  were  554  students 
from  54  teams  participating  in  this  year’s 
tournament,  having  advanced  from  nine 
district  events  across  the  state  where  there 
was  combined  participation  by  more  than 


2,700  students  from  290  schools. 
Overall  attendance,  including 
spectators,  staff  and  com- 
petitors at  the  tournament 
was  estimated  as  approach- 
ing 2,500. 

“From  an  event  perspective,  the 
36th  annual  tournament  was  probably 
the  most  efficient  and  best  organized  I have 
witnessed,  and  1 can’t  thank  the  volunteers, 
wildlife  officers  and  hunter  education  spe- 
cialists enough  for  their  hard  work,”  said 
Travis  Casper,  the  state  hunting  education 
coordinator  and  tournament  director.  “The 
teams  did  their  part,  too,  and  the  level  of 
competition  was  outstanding.  We  saw  26 
new  teams  participate  this  year.  The  tour- 
nament series  continues  to  grow.” 

The  Fred  Rorrer  Trophy,  which  recognizes 
sportsmanship  among  competitors,  was 
presented  to  Northeast  Academy  of  Lasker, 
N.C.  The  trophy  honors  its  namesake,  a long- 
time hunting  education  instructor  with  the 
Wildlife  Commission  who  died  unexpectedly 
in  October  2010.  For  more  information,  call 
919-707-0031  or  go  to  ncwildlife.org. 


In  July  and  August,  these  seasons  are  open 
in  North  Carolina: 

Hatchery-Supported  Trout  Waters: 

through  February  28,  2015. 

Crow:  Through  July  30-Wednesday,  Friday 
and  Saturday  of  each  week  plus 
Independence  Day. 


There  is  no  closed  season  or  bag  limit  for 
feral  swine,  coyote,  groundhog,  striped 
skunk,  nutria  and  armadillo.  There  is  an 
open  season  for  taking  beaver  with  firearms 
or  bow  and  arrow  during  any  other  open 
season  for  the  taking  of  wild  animals. 

Check  the  latest  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing, 
Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest  for 
bag  limits  and  applicable  maps  or  visit 
ncwildiife.org. 


Flintlock  Valley  Shooting  Range  Now  Open 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  the  US.  Forest  Service  are  pleased  to 
announce  the  re-opening  of  the  Flintlock  Valley  Shooting  Range  in  the  Uwharrie 
National  Forest  near  Troy. 

Closed  since  2010,  the  commission  and  Forest  Service  partnered  to  renovate  and 
expand  the  facility.  It  is  one  of  the  few  public  shooting  ranges  in  the  Piedmont.  “This 
facility  marks  the  beginning  of  an  agency  initiative  to  provide  safe  and  easily  accessible 
shooting  opportunities  for  the  public  statewide,”  said  Erik  Christofferson,  chief  of  the 
division  of  engineering  and  lands  management.  “This  project  is  a good  example  of  how 
state  and  federal  governments  can  work  cooperatively  with  private  business  to  enhance 
access  to  the  outdoors.” 

The  range  is  completely  compliant  with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  and  fea- 
tures a 100-yard  rifle  range  with  seven  lanes  under  a roofed  shed  and  restroom  facilities. 
The  project  was  aided  by  a grant  of  $25,000  from  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

Fees  for  use  of  the  range  are  $3  per  person  per  day  or  $30  for  a year  pass.  The  site  will 
have  a range  officer  on  duty  when  the  site  is  open.  The  range  will  be  open  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  from  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m,  closed  on  Sundays.  The  range  is  located  at  1359  Moccasin 
Creek  Road,  Troy. 


A five-lane  pistol  range  is  part  of  the  Flintlock  Valley 
Shooting  Range.  All  facilities  are  ADA  compliant. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Saturday,  July  5 

Don't  miss  Saluda's  51st  Annual  Coon 
Dog  Day,  a celebration  for  dogs  and 
their  people.  You  can  expect  great  food, 
li\'e  music,  a parade,  crafts,  street  dance 
and  more.  What  began  as  a chicken 
supper  fundraiser  for  the  local  Coon 
Club  has  grown  into  an  event  that 
attracts  over  10,000  people  each  year. 
Go  to  saluda.com  for  more  information. 

July  (many  dates) 

With  the  opening  of  dove  season  just 
two  months  away,  it’s  time  to  get  those 
new  hunters-to-be  enrolled  in  a Hunter 
Education  Program  course.  More  than 
a firearm  safety  course,  instruction 
includes  ethics  and  responsibility  con- 
servation and  wildlife  management, 
wildlife  identification,  survival  and  first 
aid,  specialty  hunting  and  tree  stand 
safety.  This  10-hour  minimum  course 
is  required  for  all  first-time  hunting 
license  purchasers.  These  free  classes 
often  fill  up  so  go  to  ncwildlife.org/ 
Huntmg/LearnResources/HunterEduc 
ationCourses  to  learn  more  and  register. 

Friday,  August  8 

Ever  wanted  to  learn  about  hunting  but 
didn’t  have  a mentor  or  a place  to  turn? 
Turn  to  the  commission.  Join  us  to  learn 
the  basics  of  hunting  at  our  Hunting  101 
seminar  at  the  Wildlife  Education  Center 
in  Raleigh.  There  will  be  a big 
emphasis  on  gun  safety  and  a 

/ BB  gun  range  on  which  to 

practice.  But  remember, 
this  is  just  one  oi  dozens 
/ of  programs  we  hold  at 
our  four  Wildlife  Education 
Centers  across  the  state.  Go  to 
ncwildhfe.org/ Learning /Courses 
SeminarsWorkshops.aspx  to  learn  more 
about  these  classes.  There’s  something 
for  every  age  range. 


Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before 
traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be 
conservation-oriented  and  should  be  submitted  at 
least  four  months  in  advance  to  mike.zlotnicki@ 
ncwildlife.org,  or  call  919-707-0175. 


Veterans  Enjoy  a Day  of  Fishing  at 
Marion  Fishing  Outreach  Center 

Last  April,  veterans  from  the  Asheville  area  enjoyed  a successful  day  of  hshing  at  ’Veterans’  i 
Fish  Day  at  the  Fishing  Outreach  Center  at  the  Marion  Fish  Hatchery. 

The  threat  of  rain  from  overcast  skies  did  not  deter  the  veterans  who  caught  impressive 
numbers  of  hsh  including  several  large  cathsh,  and  the  hshing  action  continued  without  letup 
through  midday.  To  round  out  the  day  of  hshing  and  fellowship,  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Muskie  Club  and  the  USDA  Forest  Service  prepared  a lunch  of  hot  dogs,  hamburgers 
and  hxings.  i 

Event  attendees  included  veterans,  volunteers  and  staff  from  the  Charles  George  ’Veterans’ 
Administration  Medical  Center  and  the  ’Veterans’  Restoration  Quarters,  a campus  for  home- 
less veterans  administered  by  the  Asheville  Buncombe  Community  Christian  Ministry.  Both 
facilities  provided  transportation  to  the  event  for  the  veterans.  Event  attendees  included 
veterans  from  a broad  variety  of  military  service,  from  World  War  11  up  to  the  present  day.  i 
Veterans’  Fish  Day  was  originally  the  concept  of  Muskie  Club  member  Carl  King,  and  is  j 
held  annually  for  area  veterans  in  cooperation  with  the  Muskie  Club,  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  commission.  The  event  was  moved  from  the  Asheville  area  to  the  Marion  Fishing  Out- 
reach Center  for  the  hrst  time  this  year,  and  the  quality  of  the  fishing  improved  greatly  over 
that  of  past  years. 

The  Marion  Fishing  Outreach  Center  is  a new  facility  and  was  developed  around  an  old 
brood  fish  pond  and  includes  a wheelchair-accessible  fishing  pier  and  a covered  picnic 
pavilion  to  accommodate  commission-sponsored  group  fishing  events.  Hatchery  biologists  i 
Peter  Lamb  and  David  Deaton  keep  the  pond  stocked  with  plenty  of  catfish,  bluegill  and  bass  ' 
to  ensure  a rewarding  angling  experience  for  outreach  event  participants. 

“This  is  a super  nice  facility  at  the  Marion  Fish  Hatchery’’  said  WNC  Muskie  Club 
president  Glenn  Grindstaff  on  the  club’s  website  forum.  “A  lot  of  catfish  were  caught,  as 
they  bit  the  entire  time  we  were  there.  Someone  always  had  a cat  on.  Liver  and  crawlers 
were  the  hot  tickets  and  we  were  lucky  to  have  enough  bait  to  last  the  entire  day.  It  stayed  ! 
cloudy  and  cool  and  made  for  a super  day  to  fish.’’ 


Dunn  Man  Takes  Championship 


Jerry  Raynor  ol  Dunn  and  Cock’n’Fire  Maggie,  a pointer, 
won  the  National  Bird  Hunters  Association  National 
Open  Championship  in  March.  The  event  was  held  at  the 
H.  Cooper  Black  Jr.  Memorial  Field  Trial  and  Recreation 
Area  near  Cheraw,  S.C. 

Raynor  and  Maggie,  who  is  owned  by  Allen  Johnson  of 
Sumter,  S.C.,  beat  19  other  c|ualifiers.  “She  really  put  on  a 
show  that  day’’  recalled  Raynor.  “She  has  class,  biddability 
and  wants  to  perform.  She  enjoys  the  competition.” 

Raynor  grew  up  hunting  wild  ciuail  and  got  into  field 
trialing  due  to  low  quail  populations.  He’s  handled  four 
different  dogs  to  national  champion  titles  in  the  U.S.  Com- 
plete Shooting  Dog  Association  as  well  as  the  NBHA.  Raynor  has  been  training  bird  dogs  for 
years,  and  has  been  doing  it  professionally  for  four  years.  As  a competitor  he  said  he’d  like  to 
thank  the  landowners  who  host  trials  and  judges  who  volunteer  their  time  and  Purina,  who 
donates  dog  food  for  prizes  and  pays  lor  advertising  space  to  run  trial  results  in  American 
Field  magazine. 
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How  Can  Alligators  Eat 
So  Much  at  One  Time? 

written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 

AN  ALLIGATOR,  LIKE  OTHER  C ROCODI  LI  AN  S can  eat  3 

huge  amount  at  one  sitting  if  the  opportunity  presents  itself — as  much 
as  a fifth  of  its  weight.  This  is  a good  thing  for  the  gator,  since  chances 
to  eat  can  be  few  and  far  between.  But  ingesting  so  much  (often  less 
than  fresh)  food  at  one  time  poses  a huge  problem  — the  gator  has  to 
digest  it  before  it  rots  in  its  stomach!  Oddly  enough,  it  can  pull  this 
digestive  stunt  thanks  to  a peculiarity  of  its  circulatory  system. 


Alligators,  however,  have  two  aortas,  one  leaving  each 
ventricle.  Importantly,  there  is  a shunt  between  the  two 
aortas  that  can  direct  blood  from  the  right  aorta  to  the 
left.  The  right  aorta  carries  blood  to  the  brain  and  body, 
while  the  left  aorta  shunts  it  primarily  to  the  digestive 
tract  and  rear  of  the  body. 


NATURE  S WAYS 


PULMONARY 

ARTERY 


OXYGENATED  BLOOD 
DEPLETED  BLOOD 


in  birds  and  mammals  the  aorta  leaves 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  and  dis- 
tributes oxygenated  blood  to  the  body. 
Depleted  blood  returns  to  the  heart  and 
is  sent  to  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary 
artery  leaving  the  right  ventricle. 


HUMAN  HEART 


When  the  gator  is  active,  the  pressure  in  the  left  ventricle  is 
higher,  and  the  blood  circulates  much  as  it  does  in  a mammal, 
with  the  oxygenated  blood  going  to  the  brain  and  body  and 
essentially  all  the  deoxygenated  blood  conveyed  to  the  lungs 
by  the  right  ventricle. 


RIGHT 

AORTA 


ACTIVE  GATOR 


When  the  gator  then  rests  on  land,  the  pressure 
in  both  ventricles  is  more  equal,  and  a large  por- 
tion of  the  deoxygenated,  carbon  dioxide  and 
acid-rich  blood,  flows  through  the  shunt  into  the 
left  aorta  and  to  the  digestive  tract,  where  the 
CO2  is  used  to  make  digestive  acid.  Crocodilians 
can  make  digestive  acid  10  times  faster  than 
mammals  — and  the  abundant  acid  restricts  bac- 
terial growth  while  it  aids  in  the  digestion  of 
the  food. 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Rebel  Without  a Clue 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


IILISTRATION  BY  JACKIE  PlITHAN 


'‘/\lso,  nonconformists 
seem  obliged  to  dress 
alike.  I couldn’t  pull  off 
the ‘Dead  Head' look 
when  I wore  tie-dyed 
t-shirts  in  the  ’70s,  and 
wearing  leathers  didn’t 
authenticate  my  biker 
persona  in  the  ’90s” 


The  little  knife  was  one  of  dozens  displayed  in  a 
long  glass  case  at  the  jewelry  store,  and  1 asked  to 
see  it.  It  was  very  well  made  with  solid  nickel  silver 
bolsters  and  handsome  dark  bone  scales  (handles), 
but  it  was  much  smaller  than  similar  knives  in  the  case 
(only  3 inches  long  closed)  with  a single 
2V2-inch  blade  marked  Italy. 

I fancied  that  I needed  a fishing  knife, 
and  this  seemed  perfect.  To  my  15-year- 
old  sensibilities,  it  also  looked  very  cool. 

1 paid  $4.50  for  it — more  than  a month 
of  accumulated  weekly  allowances — but 
1 rationalized  that  my  living  expenses 
were  modest.  A Saturday  afternoon  cow- 
boy movie  pass  in  1955  cost  only  9 cents. 
Besides,  I really  wanted  that  knife. 

I didn’t  get  the  favorable  reaction  I 
hoped  for  when  1 showed  it  to  Mom  and 
Dad.  Instead,  there  was  stony  silence  and 
exchanged  glances.  “You  do  know  that’s 
a switchblade  knife,  don’t  you?”  Mom  hnally  said. 

“’Well,  yeah,  so  I can  open  it  quickly  with  one  hand 
to  cut  fishing  line,  or  . . .” 

She  broke  in,  “And  you  know  that  James  Dean  just 
starred  in  that  “Rebel  "Without  a Cause”  movie  about 
juvenile  delinquents  who  carry  those  knives.  Slash- 
ing tires  and  stuff.” 

“But  I’m  not  gonna ...” 

“It’s  purely  coincidental  that  you  have  the  same 
name,  but  that’s  not  going  to  impress  your  friends’ 
parents  when  you  start  snapping  that  thing  open 
around  their  kids.” 

“Aw,  Mom,  I’m  not  gonna  cut  anybody.  Look,  I’ll 
only  take  it  hshing,  OK?” 

1 must  have  built  up  some  trust  over  the  years 
because  I wasn’t  immediately  ordered  to  hand  it  over. 
But,  clearly,  that  knife  was  never  going  to  be  carried  in 
public  by  this  particular  James  Dean,  although  that 
never  became  an  issue.  To  my  dismay,  I lost  the  knife. 
1 looked  all  over  the  house  and  yard  for  it,  thinking 
it  had  slipped  through  a hole  in  my  pocket,  but  I 
couldn’t  find  it. 

Many  years  later,  my  inner  rebel  showed  up  again 
in  the  form  of  a Harley-Davidson  Wide  Glide  motor- 
cycle, because  1 hgured  that  riding  it  on  the  open 
road  would  be  the  epitome  of  freedom.  Besides,  there 
was  that  iconic  (fake,  1 believe)  poster  of  James  Dean 
and  Marilyn  Monroe  riding  a motorcycle.  1 enjoyed 
riding,  particularly  on  memorable  trips  across  Montana 
and  Idaho,  but  after  a dozen  years  or  so,  I sold  the  bike. 


Terrorizing  my  neighborhood  had  lost  its  fascination, 
and  my  best  riding  buddies  had  moved  on. 

Also,  nonconformists  seem  obliged  to  dress  alike. 
I couldn’t  pull  off  the  “Dead  Head”  look  when  I wore 
tie-dyed  t-shirts  in  the  ’70s,  and  wearing  leathers  didn’t 
authenticate  my  biker  persona  in  the  ’90s  (or  attract 
any  Marilyns,  either).  Even  so,  that  inner  rebel  missed 
his  bike  at  times,  just  as  he  occasionally  wondered  what 
happened  to  his  knife. 

My  name,  however,  is  still  recognized  once  in 
awhile,  and  one  of  those  incidents  is  truly  bizarre.  I 
was  visiting  friends  in  Camden,  Maine,  a few  years 
ago,  and  walked  down  to  the  waterfront  one  after- 
noon. Sitting  alongside  a wharf  was  a 1955  Porsche 
550  Spyder,  identical  except  in  color  to  the  car  that 
the  actor  James  Dean  was  driving  when  he  was  killed. 
The  owner  was  standing  nearby,  and  he  seemed 
pleased  that  I recognized  what  he  had. 

“Tm  writing  a book  about  James  Dean  and,  as  part 
of  it,  I plan  to  tour  all  50  states  in  this  Porsche,”  he  told 
me.  “So  far.  I’ve  driven  through  34  states.” 

We  talked  about  his  travels  as  he  walked  me 
around  the  car,  opening  the  hood,  and  telling  me  how 
he  had  restored  it.  It  was  a rare  and  amazing  vehicle, 
and  he  was  understandably  proud  of  it. 

“Well,  1 want  to  show  you  something  that  may 
astonish  you,”  I said  finally. 

1 took  out  my  wallet  and  handed  him  my  driver’s 
license.  He  looked  at  it  and  turned  pale.  There  were 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

“You’re  not ...”  he  stammered.  He  seemed  pre- 
pared to  believe  in  reincarnation. 

“No,  it’s  just  a coincidence,  although  I’ll  admit  it’s 
more  than  a little  spooky,”  I said. 

He  insisted  on  taking  my  photograph  beside  the 
car,  and  promised  to  send  me  his  book  when  it  was 
finished.  “You’ll  be  in  it,”  he  assured  me.  1 don’t 
know  if  he  ever  wrote  his  book,  and  I have  wondered 
if  he  managed  to  make  it  to  all  50  states  (that’s  a long, 
maintenance-demanding  haul  for  a car  built  to  race). 

One  more  thing.  A few  years  before  Dad  died  in 
2003  (Mom  died  in  1992),  he  and  1 were  reminiscing 
and  I happened  to  mention  that  little  switchblade.  He 
chuckled  at  the  memory,  and  ambled  toward  the  bath- 
room ( I thought).  A few  minutes  later,  he  returned 
and  handed  me  the  knife. 

“You  didn’t  lose  it,”  he  said.  “But  I guess  you’re  old 
enough  to  have  it  back  now.” 

So  the  question  is,  since  it’s  been  illegal  to  buy  one 
for  decades,  do  1 have  to  lose  it  again? 
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